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ODD ISN'T IT? 


\ E mean this advertisement. There is nothing odd 








about the fact that we are undoubtedly the best 
equipped nursery in the United States. All our efforts 
for years have been bent on improvement. When you 
buy stock from us you gather the ripe fruit of these many 


years of experience. 


IT ISN'T ODD! 
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The Storrs « Harrison Co. oT, we are able to offer one of the largest and most 


complete assortments of stock for nurserymen and 
Painesville Nurseries 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


florists in the United States, including Fruit and Nut 


Trees, Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, 





Roses, Hardy Vines, and Plants, Small Fruits and Grape 
Vines, Tender Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, etc. Better let us 
send you our new catalogue. It’s free for the asking. 


Ask us with a postal card. 






























































TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure HEALTHY, 
Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 


of these Vital | PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : CAREFUL PACKING 


\ 


62 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery 
600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 


























TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Planis 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 


————EEEE 






























































SPECIALTIES 











CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (2nzlish and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 


CAMELLIAS 














JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


BRetablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 
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OWN YOUR GAME 


Means proper ammunition for one 
thing. 

You wouldn’t go gunning for 
bear with bird-shot, would you? 
You'd want something effective. 
“J. & P.’’ stock is effective in 
making good deliveries and close 
collections. 





We Offer for 


Fall and Spring 1908-9 
Roses 


Own Roots and Buds. 


Clematis 


Large-Flowering and Paniculata 


Tree Hydrangeas, etc. 


And Large Buyers would do well to Write us now for Prices 
on Advance Orders. 


JacKson @ Perkins Co. 
Newark, N. Y. 








When writing to ad rertisers please mention "AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Entered August 4, 1904, at Rochester, N. ¥. Post Office as second-class mail matter 
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GOOD YEAR FOR THE TRADE 














Reports Received from all Parts of the United States Indicate Good Sales—But Little Stock 
Left—Plantings Will be Large—Collections Good. 


C. M. Hurlburt. 
(Fairbury, Neb.) 

Trade better than last season. Will 
have very little left unsold. Season about 
two weeks earlier than last year. 


L. F. Dintlemann. 
(Belleville, Ill.). 
Trade was very good, especially in fruit 
Ornamentals and shade trees did 


Fall trade 


trees. 
not move so well as usual. 


looks good to me. 


McNary & Gaines. 
(Dayton, O.). 

With us the story this Spring is short— 
and sweet, too. We are cleaned up, ex- 
cept some plum. All grades of everything 
gone except some odds and ends. 





Sears, Henry & Co. 
(Geneva, N. Y.). 

Our trade has been much larger than 
expected and we have sold more of light 
grades than we usually do. We think the 
nurseries in this locality are sold very 
close. 

Chattanooga Nurseries. 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.). 

Our Spring sales have been above the 
average of previous Spring sales. There 
is a fruit crop throughout the most of the 
southern territory and we expect good 
sales for Fall delivery. 


LE. Ilgenfritz’s Sons Co. 
Mich.). 

We are pleased to report that our 
Spring sales have been excellent, both in 
a retail and wholesale way. Business gen- 
erally far in excess of last year. Prospects 
seem favorable for good sales the coming 
season. 


(Monroe, 


Stone & Wellington. 
(Toronto, Can.). 

Spring trade with us is brisk. We shall 
have a very large shipment of stock, prob- 
ably the largest in the history of our busi- 
ness. As far as Fall sales are concerned, 
We can give no opinion as yet, for we 
have just finished Spring work and only 
now have swung our agents on to Fall. 
Faney business won’t be so good on ac- 
count of the money stringency, unless 
there is a great change. 





The E. Y. Teas Co. 

(Centerville, Ind.). 

Sales in our lines have been quite good 
this Spring, better in some respects than 
a year ago. The panic in November made 
December collections less liberal than we 
hoped for, but we think the outlook for 
Fall business very good, indeed. 


The Sherman Nursery Co. 
(Charles City, Iowa). 

Spring sales with us have been very 
satisfactory this year. It is a little early 
to tell the outlook for Fall trade, but with 
ordinary crop conditions, we think in the 
territory covered by our men the trade 
for next Fall delivery is likely to be good. 


Allen L. Wood. 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

Our trade this year is the best in our 
history, in fact, we are doing 100 per cent. 
more than a year ago, and everything 
seems to be moving along smoothly and 
very satisfactorily. You can, therefore, 
fix up this report anyway you wish on 
these lines. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons. 
(Berlin, Md.). 

The sales this Spring have been very 
good, and I believe we will sell out closer 
than we have done for years past. The 
demand for apple has been very strong 
and from present indications the price of 
apple trees will reach 10e for the 34-grade 
another season. 

The George Peters Nursery Co. 
(Troy, O.). 

Our dealer’s trade for Spring was light. 
However, our wholesale trade was above 
the average and our retail department 
went far beyond our expectations. The 
outlook for Fall is good, although it is a 
little early to give any very definite in- 
formation for Fall work. 


Greensboro Nurseries. 
(Greensboro, N. C.). 

Our sales are mostly made by canvass- 
ing salesmen and deliveries made in the 
Fall, as at that season our cotton farmers 
have more money than Spring, and while 
our Fall sales were not as good as three 
last seasons, our Spring mail orders were 
the best we have ever had, caused perhaps 
vy the inerease advertising we did to re- 
duce surplus left over from Fall. 


(Continued on Pages /2 and /3) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
(Painesville, 0.) 

This season has been a favorable 
one for work, opening up early, and most 
kinds of stock is going to sell close. Our 
sales, both retail and wholesale, have been 
better than we anticipated, under the ex- 
isting business conditions. As to just how 
they will compare with last vear, we have 
not the means of knowing yet. 


very 


Brown Brothers Company. 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 

We have found Spring very 
active and there has been an unusual de- 
mand for almost everything except plums 
These for have slow. 
Taking all in all, we think trade is fully 
up to a good average vear. It is too early 
vet to have had any experience of conse- 
quenee in Fall trade, but we feel that the 
outlook 


business 


some reason rone 


is vood. 
W. & T. Smith Co. 
(Geneva, N. Y.) 

We are glad to say that we have had an 
unusual demand for everything we had to 
offer this Spring. As a rule, we have had 
some lines of stock which have been of 
slow sale, but this year practically every- 
thing, both in fruit and ornamentals is in 
great demand. The weather has been such 
as to keep stock dormant and altogether 
we have had as satisfactory a season as 
we could expect. 

Leonard Coates Nursery Co. 
(Morganhill, Cal.) 

Nursery stock generally well cleaned up. 
Continued dry weather since first week in 
March has interfered to some extent with 
late sales. The planting of eucalyptus 
trees in forest form for hardwood timber 
goes on with great vigor. We are receiv- 
ing large orders already for next season’s 
delivery. 


German Nurseries. 
(Beatrice, Neb.). 

While it is somewhat early to make a 
report on the sales of this Spring, we are 
sure that our sales run about 10 per cent. 
higher in trees and plants and 40 per cent. 
higher in seeds than they were last year. 
We had a very good season, trade has been 
very satisfactory and the weather has been 
very favorable to deliver. It is getting 
warm here now and trees are starting, 
which will probably shorten the season 
somewhat. 
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Burr's “<> Burr's 


\In carload lots. Many Varieties 


Peach Trees / and the Finest Grown. 


Berberry Thunbergii 


(Mostly 18 in.—24 in. Grade) 
Berberry Seedlings 
(6 to ro inches) 


Carolina Poplars 


(8 to 10 feet) 
Spirea Van Houttei 
Hydrangea, P. G. 
Syringa Com. 
Weigelas, 2 to 3 feet 


WE WILL MAKE ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
ON EARLY ORDERS 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY 


The Burr Nurseries, Manchester, Conn. 

















Bridgeport 
Nurseries 








The largest and most complete in the State and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the country. 


Plums, (large stock, all grades) European, Japan, 
Americana. 

Cherries, Pears, Standard and Dwarf, (all grades). 

Apple, Peach, Quince, Grape, Currants, Small Fruits, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 

etc. Apple Seedlings, Forest Seedlings, Imported Cherry, 

Pear, Plum Seedlings. 


Grafts put up to order only— 
No Job Lots to Offer. 


Our Spades the Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
TRADE LIST READY. 


If you are wanting light grade Pear and straight smooth Norway 
Maple let us quote you prices. 


WANT LISTS PRICED PROMPTLY. 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 











Fast Daily 
Trains 
to Milwaukee 


On your trip to Milwaukee to 
attend the convention of the Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen, June 10 to 12, 
or for any other occasion, see that 
your ticket is for one of the numer- 
ous trains of THE MILWAUKEE 
ROAD between’ Union Station, 
Chicago, and Union Station, Mil- 
waukee. 

You can leave Union Station, 
Chicago, 9 a. m., 11:30 a. m., 1:50 
p.m., 3 p.m., 5 p.m., 6:30 p. m., 
or 10:30 p. m., via the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Returning you can leave Union 
Station, Milwaukee, 6:45 a. m., 7:30 
am, Sam lam, 6 p.m. 
4 p.m. or 7:35 p. m. 

Two hours for the trip each way. 
Trains are protected by block signals. 
The Chicago-Milwaukee service offers 
parlor cars, free reclining chair cars, 
high-back seat coaches, and dining 
cars---serving a la carte meals. Even- 
ing trains are electric lighted. 


Further information from the undersigned. 


F, A. MILLER J. H. SKILLEN 
General Passenger Agent Commercial Agent 
CHICAGO 303 Main St., BUFFALO 
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By JOHN DunBaR, Assistant Superintendent of Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARDY CONIFERS FOR PRIVATE ESTATES | 








The first installment was presented in the April issue, which will 
be sent free while the copies on hand last. — Editor. | 


Jeffrey’s Pine (P. Jeffreyi) has about 
the same degree of hardihood as the Yel- 
low Pine, and looks somewhat like it, but 
the habit is thinner, and it is not as hand- 
some, 

Amongst the two-leaved pines, the Red 
Pine, known by lumbermen as Norway 
Pine (P. resinosa), and which is often mis- 
taken by many people for the Austrian 
Pine, is a very handsome and useful ever- 
green, The branches and leaves have a 
heavy and ponderous appearance, and the 
foliage has a very pleasing olive green 
color. It does well in light sandy soil. It 
is very hardy and stands the sweep of cold 
winds without injury. 

The Swiss Mountain Pine (P. montana) 
is remarkably useful in ornamental plant- 
ing and very hardy. There are several 
forms of it in cultivation. The variety 
known as the Mugho Pine (P. montana 
variety Mughus) is the one most common- 
ly grown, and it sometimes will not exceed 
three feet in height, and cover a diameter 
of 30 feet. For planting on banks and 
slopes it is excellent. 

The Jack Pine (P. divaricata) is a very 
hardy American pine. It cannot be called 
handsome, but we think it is very pic- 
turesque. 

Thunberg’s Pine (P. Thunbergi) suffer- 
ed with us considerably during the winter 
of 1903-1904, but it is considered hardy at 
Boston. The habit of this pine is thin, 
but it looks quite picturesque. 

The Japanese Red Pine (P. densiflora) 
is quite hardy at Rochester and forms a 
dense bushy spreading top. 

The Corsican Pine (P. Laricio) is hardy 
and ornamental, but the variety of it 
familiarly known as the Austrian Pine, 
Pinus Laricio variety Austriaca, is perhaps 
more planted than any other pine. It is 
very hardy and stands the sweep of cold 
winds very bravely. It has the reputation 
of being short lived, but we know of num- 
bers of it in fine health at 50 years of age. 
We regard it as quite ornamental. 

The Seotch Pine (P. Sylvestris) is next 
to the Austrian Pine, very extensively 
planted, and will grow and thrive in very 
sandy soil. It is perhaps the hardiest pine 
we know of. When it gets to a height of 
50 or 60 feet it looks very picturesque and 
interesting with its yellow barked stems. 

The larches are most important decidu- 
ous conifers for ornamental grounds. The 
unfolding leaves show a rich coppery 
green tint that is charming. The erect 
conical outline, with the stem rigidly 
straight which obtains in some of the 
larches, render them distinct and appro- 
priate objects for situations in private 
estates. 

The European Larch (Larix decidua) 
is extensively planted. It grows rapidly 
and does well in almost any well drained 
soil. <A fastigiate variety appeared a few 
years since amongst a lot of seedlings in 
a Rochester nursery, which is the only 
one we have ever seen, and efforts are 
being made to propagate it, as it ought to 
be a good garden plant. 

The Japanese Larch (lL. leptolepis) is 
smaller growing than the European, but 
the branches are longer, and more spread- 


ing and ascending. It grows rapidly, and 
thrives well in Western New York. 

Our native larch or Tamarack (L. Amer- 
icana) is not as much planted as it should 
be. In moist soils it makes a very hand- 
some characteristic tree. When standing 
ulone it will form an intricately branching 
head, looking very picturesque and alto- 
gether distinct from other larches. 

The Chinese False Lareh or Golden 
Larch (Pseudolarix Kaempferi), with its 
long stout spreading branches and the 
pendulous laterals thickly clothed with the 
light yellowish green leaves, is a beautiful 
object. The plants of this at Rochester 
are small, but there are fine specimens of 
it in cultivation in the Wellesley Pinetum, 
Mr. Paul Dana’s estate in Long Island, and 
elsewhere. 

The spruces are of great ornamental 
value. They are distinct and beautiful in 
their pyramidal outlines, and the branches 
are regularly disposed in circular layers. 

The White Spruce (Picea Canadensis) 
shows remarkable hardihood, and is a 
very handsome object when standing alone 
and well developed. It stands well in the 
sweep of cold winds, but to see it to the 
best advantage it should be planted in 
cool, moist and well drained soil. 

Parry’s Spruce (P. Parryana), which is 
commonly known as Blue Spruce, through 
that highly glaucous form which is fre- 
quently planted, is a very handsome and 
dignified ornament for gardens, and pos- 
sesses great hardihood. 

Engelman’s Spruce (P. Engelmanni) is 
sometimes taken for the Blue Spruce, but 
the foliage is quite distinct from the for- 
mer. It is a most elegant conifer and 
when it attains a height of 30 or 40 feet, 
and is clothed with branches to the ground 
it is a most striking object. It does splen- 
didly in the Arnold Arboretum. 

The Eastern Spruce (P. orinetalis) is a 
hardy species whose beauty will stand 
close analysis. The smallish dark green 
leaves are closely set on the branches, and 
the general graceful habit conveys a very 
refined aspect. It retains its lower 
branches until it is well into adult age. 
There is a beautiful example of this in the 
Hunnewell Pinetum about 50 feet in 
height. 

The Macedonian Spruce (P. Omorika) 
is one of the newer species in cultivation, 
but is giving every promise of hardihood, 
and a high order of beauty. It has a dense 
and conical outline, and it is one of those 
conifers whose beauty unfolds itself un- 
der close analysis. The largest specimens 
of it in this country are in the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

The Ajan Spruce (P. Ajanensis) is a 
gem at least in its juvenile days. The 
silvery white appearance of the leaves, 
which is well displayed towards the ends 
of the branches, render it highly orna- 
mental. It seems to be perfectly hardy. 

Aleock’s Spruce (Picea Aleockiana), 
which in general appearance resembles the 
Ajan Spruce, and has a somewhat similar 
habit of displaying its glaucous foliage at 
the tips of the branches is quite hardy; 
very desirable, and beautiful. This spruce 
and the last are badly mixed up in nur- 
series. The Ajan Spruce can be mainly 
distinguished by the flattish leaves, and 


Aleock’s Spruce by its somewhat four 
angled leaves. 

The Tiger’s Tail Spruce (P. polita) is 
perhaps one of the most picturesque of the 
spruces. The rigid branches and_ stiff 
leaves give it a singular and interesting 
appearance. It is quite hardy and does 
remarkably well at Rochester. 

Our native Black Spruce (P. mariana) 
is not by any means to be despised, al- 
though it is not in favor by many planters. 
A group of Black Spruce in the Arnold 
Arboretum looks remarkably well and 
presents a decidedly picturesque appear- 
ance. 

The Red Spruce (P. rubens), whilst 
hardy enough, presents a sickly appear- 
ance, and looks very unhappy, and with 
us, and seems to be utterly unfitted for 
cultivation. 

The Norway Spruce (P. excelsa) is more 
planted than any other spruce, and better 
known. We confess to have little respect 
for it. There is so much of it to be seen 
around the country in a sickly, decrept 
condition, that familiarity with it in this 
way has bred almost a feeling of contempt. 
The habit of the Norway spruce is coarse, 
and conveys no aspect of refinement or 
picturesque beauty. In a moist, cool, well- 
drained soil it grows rapidly, and where 
a quick evergreen shelter belt or a pro- 
tective hedge is wanted in a short time, 
the Norway Spruce will perhaps fulfill 
those conditions fairly well, but even in 
the best of conditions it will not endure 
many years. There are numerous varie- 
ties of the Norway Spruce in cultivation, 
but the best for gardening purposes are 
the different dwarf forms which are quite 
interesting. 

The Douglas Spruce (Pseudotsuga mu- 
cronata) particularly the hardier form 
which grows in the interior of the conti- 
nent on the higher altitudes, is a most 
beautiful evergreen, and a most -im- 
portant conifer for planting in ornamental! 
grounds. The slender branches give the 
tree a most graceful appearance. It is 
quite variable in the color of its foliage, 
and varies from dark olive green to dif- 
ferent glaucous tints. In a moist, cool 
soil it grows rapidly. 

The Hemlock spruces are a most beauti- 
ful genus of conifers, and the common 
Hemlock Spruce (Tsuga Canadensis) is 
the most important amongst them. The 
late Josiah Hoopes, who wrote an admir- 
able treatise on conifers, said if he were 
restricted to his choice of only one ever- 
green, he would prefer a fine specimen of 
the Hemlock Spruce. The Hemlock, al- 
though a common native, will not stand 
the sweep of cold winds without serious 
injury. It should always be planted in 
cool, moist, well-drained soils, and pro- 
tected from the sweep of the cold pre- 
vailing winds. 

Sargent’s Weeping Hemlock (T. Cana- 
densis Sargenti pendula) when it attains 
some size is a most beautiful object. 

The Carolina Hemlock (T. Caroliniana) 
is a handsome evergreen, but grows very 
slowly with us. It was injured consider- 
ably during the winter of 1903-1904. 

The Japanese Hemlocks (Tsuga diversi- 
folio and T. Sieboldi) are beautiful hardy 

(Continued on page 7) 
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FOR FALL 1908 AND SPRING 1909 lf You Had 


We wish to call attention 








lf You Had 


to our offerings of A Se t 
PEACH—One Year and June Buds, We invite inquiries NOW from Nl Nl 
buyers of June Budded peach, plum and apricot, We will bud especially to 
suit your particular wants 
. 
PLUM -De Soto, Wyant and Japanese varieties. Advertisement Out 


PEAR, CHERRY and QUINCE -—As usual. 
MULBERRY—A splendid assortment, in quantity. 
PRIVET—California and (true) Amoor River. Here 
ROSES-—Leading Hybrid Perpetuals, also Hardy Climbers. 

It Would 


2000 


Circulars 
Fraser Nursery Company, Inc. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. Have Cost It 


You Would 
The Willadean Nurseries $8. a Have Cost 


OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


MAGNOLIA 1 Grandiflora. SPIREA—Van Houttei. ALTHEAS. 




















A good assortment of Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 


Tree Seedlings, and Small Shrubs for transplanting. $20 for postage, $8 for the circulars and 
Special prices quoted on Snowballs, Spirea Van 

Houttii, Berberries Vulgaris, and Purpurea, also other $5 for me envelopes, a total of $33. 

Shrubs, 2 to 6 feet. Write for prices. What’s the answer? 

The DONALDSON COMPANY $25 


Warsaw, HentuckKy 


























33d YEAR The Monroe Nursery 








e 
1 M t 
PAN HANDLE NURSERIES | | | F Iigenfritz’ Sons Co. innesota 
We Offer 

MONROE, MICH. 
Apple, 60 varieties Peach, 25 varieties “ Nursery Stock 
Pear, Stand. 15 var. Quince, 5 varieties Sixty Years 
Pear, Dwarf, 8 var. Gooseberry, 3 varieties ' in the 
Plum, 12 varieti Currant, 12 varietie: . 
tsa ‘tie - —, Business Complete assortment of 
Evergreens Ornamental Trees $i sae : 
Sattorae Pret Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings Pe ~~ and hereseceen stock 
Rhododendrons Black Locust Seedlings . a in all varieties suited to 
Shrubs Russian Mulberry Seedlings : Northern Culture. A specialty 
Vines Weeping Trees Line of : 
Roses Osage Orange Hedge of Hardy Shade Trees, Wind 
Fruit Tree Seedlings  Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
ok eet » et Gea CHOICE Break Stock, Evergreens 


(Coniferous), Deciduous Shrubs, 


Apple Grafts and Pear Grafts NURSERY 
STOCK 


Apples and Native Plums. 








We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 


willing to make quotations, take your Finest Stock of 
order and set it aside for shipment as you Peach in America 1200 Acres of the Best 
may direct. Mississippi Valley Soil 





Dealers complete ‘list of wants | Std. Pear, Plum, Chert v, Etc. nicniianals 
Packing and other facilities unexcelled 
ip teeramer sie The Jewell Nursery Co. 


J. K. HENBY & SON | | 1 & maeneritz sons co. onsen 


Greenfield, Ind. Monroe, Mich. LAKE CITY, MINN. 


























When writing to advertiser please mention American Fruit 
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evergreens, but they are very slow grow- 
ing and require much patience. There are 
fine examples of them on Long Island. 

The firs hold an important place in or- 
namental planting, and there are few trees 
that convey such conceptions of nobility 
and majesty. 

The White Fir (Abies concolor) is per- 
haps the most useful of all the firs. The 
long prominent leaves form frond-like 
masses on the rigid branches, and they 
vary on different trees from dark green to 
a rich glaucous color, and the lower 
branches are retained for many years. It 
is absolutely hardy, and we have never 
seen it scorched by the severest winter 
weather. 

The Taurian or Cilician Fir (A. Cilicica) 
is rare in cultivation in this country. 
There are several fine specimens of it at 
various places in the New England States, 
45 to 50 feet in height, and in fine health. 
It retains the lower branches for a great 
many years, and the abundant silvery 
green leaves give it a handsome appear- 
anee. We have seen the European Silver 
Fir (A. pectinata) sold for it. 

Nordman’s Fir (A. Nordmaniana) is a 
noble looking tree, and a well developed 
individual, 30 or 40 feet in height, is a 
beautiful object. During the winter of 
1903-1904 it was severely scorched at 
Rochester, except where growing in well 
sheltered situations. There are individ- 
uals at Rochester, planted by the late Mr. 
Ellwanger, 60 feet in height, and in per- 
fect health. It is always important to 
plant it in the northeastern states in pro- 
tected places and in moist, well-drained 
soil. 

The fir from the mountains of Central 
Japan (A. homolepis) is a hardy and beau- 
tiful evergreen. It is in fine condition in 
the Hunnewell Pinetum, and there are 
good specimens elsewhere in this country. 
The plants at Rochester are small. 

Veitches’ Fir (A. Veitchei) is a remark- 
ably hardy form, and it will stand the 
severest winters without injury. It grows 
rapidly but it is apt to grow somewhat 
thin with long naked internodes. If the 
leader is stopped several times to produce 
more lateral growth it can be much im- 
proved. 

The Cephalonian Fir (A. Cephalonica) 
does fairly well at Rochester, where it is 
well protected. In exposed situations it 
was severely injured during the winter of 
1903-1904. It is particularly liable to in- 
jury by February’s ‘sun, after a severe 
freezing night if the conditions are ex- 
treme. The sharp pointed leaves of this 
fir are very distinct. 

The Alpine Fir (A. lasiocarpa) is quite 
promising at Rochester and stood the win- 
ter of 1903-1904 without injury. ; 

The Saghalin Fir (A. Sachalinensis) 
only recently introduced, appears to be 
perfectly hardy. It has a somewhat thin 
habit of growth, and an occasional stop- 
ping of the leader improves its appear- 
ance. 

The Spanish Fir (A. Pinsopa) and the 
Numidian Fir (A. Numidica) are beautiful 
and handsome evergreens wherever they 
prove to be hardy. They fail to stand the 
winter at Rochester. They do not appear 
to be satisfactory north of Long Island. 

The European Silver Fir (A. pectinata) 
is distinet in the way in which the leaves 
are disposed in a comb-like arrangement. 
It does fairly well at Rochester, but it re- 
quires a well sheltered situation. 

Fraser’s Fir (A. Fraseri) and the Bal- 
sam Fir (A. balsamea), as a rule, look 
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wretchedly in a few years in eultivation. 
It seems impossible for them to be long 
comfortable away from their native 
haunts. They are of little ornamental ac- 
count for private grounds. 

The Japanese Umbrella Pine (Sciado- 
pitys verticillata) with its prim conical 
habit, and the deep green leaves regularly 
disposed in circular clusters, is an inter- 
esting conifer and perfectly hardy. I have 
not known it to be injured by severe cold. 
I remember in my first experience with 
this conifer in England, we grew it in a 
pot in the greenhouse. I was therefore 
much surprised when I saw it for the first 
time in this country looking well and 
happy in zero weather. 

The Bald Cypress (Taxodium distich- 
um), a deciduous conifer, is a good exam- 
ple of a few trees or plants that will thrive 
a long distance outside the latitudes of 
their’ natural geographical distribution, 
and very few trees will exceed those limits 
very far unless the isathermal and atmos- 
pheric conditions are relatively maintain- 
e.d Southern Indiana is the northern nat- 
ural limit of the Bald Cypress, but it does 
remarkably well in many places in the 
northeastern states. It should always be 
planted in moist soil. The light green foli- 
age looks very attractive. 

Our native Arbor-Vitae (Thuya occi- 
dentalis) is a very useful and accommo- 
dating conifer and it does remarkably well 
in a variety of different conditions, and 
stands the sweep of cold winds well. Ina 
natural state it generally has a stiff out- 
line. The numerous varieties of this in 
cultivation are excellent garden plants, 
particularly in formal gardening. 

The Canoe Cedar, or Western Arbor- 
Vitae (T. plicata) is a rapid growing tree 
with a much thinner habit than our native 
one, and seems to stand the cold well at 
Rochester. It is very ornamental and 
promising with us. 

The Chinese Arbor-Vitae (Thuya orien- 
talis) is a beautiful species. It has a bushy 
conical habit, and the foliage is bright 
olive green. When protected by the lay 
of the land, or otherwise, it does well at 
Rochester. 

The Japanese Arbor-Vitae (T. Japon- 
ica) is hardier than the Chinese species. 
There are no large plants at Rochester, 
but there is a good example at Wellesley 
about 30 feet in height. 

The White Cedar (Chamaecyparis 
spheaeroides), whilst it appears to be 
hardy enough with us, is not of much 
ornamental merit. 

The Yellow Cedar (C. Nootkatensis) is 
a beautiful and choice species, with a 
bushy conical outline. The deep, rich, 
bluish green foliage on the branchlets, 
which have the appearance of folding to- 
gether in layers, gives it a most attractive 
appearance. Our plants suffered no injury 
during the winter of 1903-1904. 

The Japanese Retinosporas, which are 
now placed botanically in the genus Cha- 
maecyparis, are quite extensively planted. 
The two species, Chamaecyparis obtusa, 
and C. pisifera, and their numerous vari- 
eties, which have mostly been produced 
and perpetuated from seedling plants, in 
their young or juvenile state, are very 
pretty attractive garden plants, where- 
ever conditions happen to suit them. As 
a general rule they are short lived in the 
northeastern states. They are so inter- 
esting, however, that they are worth the 
trouble of occasionally replanting them 
to enjoy their beauty. 

The Junipers contain some species that 
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are remarkably hardy, and they are splen- 
didly adapted for planting in ornamental 
grounds. The Virginia Juniper or Red 
Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) is a species 
of great hardihood and virility. It will 
occupy spontaneously the bleakest wind- 
swept situations, and assume very pic- 
turesque attitudes. The typical form is 
usually pyramidal, and young plants. are 
always distinctly so, but when they attain 
maturity they show much difference in 
individual characters. Amongst 1,000 
seedlings we planted 12 years since, there 
appears to be a remarkable diversity of 
varietal characteristics. It readily repro- 
duces itself from seed, and in abandoned 
meadows and woodlands, where young 
plants are appearing, they should be zeal- 
ously guarded. 

There are a number of most interesting 
garden forms of the Red Cedar in cultiva- 
tion. One of the most beautiful is a bluish 
or highly glaucous form (J. Virginiana 
variety glauca) with a loose spreading 
habit, which is highly meritorius for gar- 
den decoration. 

The Savin Juniper (Juniperus Sabina 
is a low growing, ascending, or spreading 
shrubby species of great hardihood, and 
exceedingly valuable and ornamental in 
landscape work. There are several dis- 
tinct and interesting varieties, and all are 
exceptionally valuable in ornamental 
planting. The Tamarisk-leaved Juniper 
(J. Sabina variety tamariscifolia), with 
dense procumbent branches and yellowish 
green foliage, is a most attractive form, 
and well adapted for planting on slopes. 
What is known as the Waukegan Trailing 
Juniper (Juniperus Sabina variety pro- 
cumbens), with loose procumbent branches 
and the leaves with a metallic bluish tint, 
is a most useful form for planting on 
rocky slopes. A form which has been sold 
in nurseries under the name of Juniperus 
Sabina variety alpina has branches loosely 
procumbent and ascending, and has the 
peculiarity of being difficult to transplant. 

We have had a pretty, low, prostrate 
Juniper in the Pinetum for a number of 
years, which forms a dense mat close to 
the ground, from 6 to 9 inches in height. 
We have almost come to the conclusion 
that this form agrees with the J. Sabina 
variety prostrata of London, and with the 
J. prostrata of Michaux. It has never 
fruited with us, but if it is a good species, 
it would appear to be correct to recognize 
it under the name given by Michaux. 

The common Juniper (J. communis) is 
a very variable and ornamental -hardy 
species, sometimes forming a tree, but 
usually a procumbent shrub. The low 
form is very common along the Great 
Lakes. I have often admired the numer- 
ous natural forms of this juniper around 
the Thousand Islands, and in many places 
along the Valley of the St. Lawrence, 
growing on those old Laurentian rocks. 
It is extremely useful for planting on all 
kinds of banks and slopes. 

The Sealy-leaved Juniper (Juniperus 
recurva variety squamata) is a low pros- 
trate form, with peculiar seale like leaves. 
Whilst it is hardy with us, it is not as 
hardy as the common juniper. Timothy 
McCarthy, the superintendent of Swan 
Point Cemetery at Providence, uses this 
juniper extensively, and with good effect 
in his planting. 

The Rigid-leaved Juniper (J. rigida) is 
rare in cultivation. It grows rapidly into 
a small pyramidal tree, is quite handsome, 
and appears to be hardy. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Nurserymen 


Alabama 
Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville—Cherry, 
peach, plum 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, Hunts- 
ville—General line. 








California 

Wagner's Nursery, Pasadena—Burbanks 
wonderful winter rhubarb. 

Leonard Coates Nursery Co., Morganhill 
— Pecan seedlings, 'Pistachio nuts 

Fancher Creek Nurseries. Fresno—Bur- 
bank's creations, roses, nut trees. 

Wilson’s Fresno Nursery, Fresno — Fruit 
trees and grape vines. 


Connecticut 
The Burr Nurseries, Manchester—Hardy 
New England grown stock. See adv. 


Florida 
Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello— Leconte 
and Kieffer pear. 


Georgia 
P. J. Berkmans Co., Ltd, Augusta—Fruit, 
ornamentals, nuts. 
Pike County Nurseries, Concrod—General 
line fruit, ornamentals, shade trees. 
Smith Bros. Concord—General line fruit, 
and ornamentals at wholesale. 


Indiana 

J. K. Henby & Son, Greenfield—Fruit and 
ornamentals. 

H. W. Henry, 
piants. 

H. KE. Jackman, Waterloo, R. F. D, 1— 
Standard fruit trees. 

H. M. Simpson & Sons, Vincennes— 
Cherry and pecan trees. 

W.C. Reed, Vincennes—Fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. 

Cc. M. Hobbs & Sons, RBridgeport—Fruit 
and forest seedlings. 

The E. Y. Teas Co, Centerville—Largest 
growers for trade of new hydrangea. 

Burns City Nurseries, Burns City— 
Wholesale and Retail. 


La Porte — Strawberry 


Illinois 

R. Douglas & Sons, Wakegan—Ever- 
greens. 

L. F. Dintelmann, Belleville — Fruit, 
shade and ornamental trees 

John A, Cannedy Nursery and Orchard 
Co., Carrollton—Fruit stock. 

Arthur Bryant & Son, Princeton—Nursery- 
men. 

Irvin Ingels, LaFayette—General retail. 
Always a list of surplus. 

Augustine & Co., Normal. 

Harvard Evergreen Nursery, Harvard— 
Evergreen seedling and transplanted. 

Aurora Nurseries, Aurora—Fruit, shade, 
ornamentals, landscape gardeners. 


lowa 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah — 
Complete general nursery stock. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah— 
Complete general nursery stock 

George R. Lochrie, Lorimor— Strawberries 
and red cedar. 

Cc. G Patten & Son, Charles City—Fruit, 
shrubs, vines and small fruits. 

Snyder Bros., Center Point — Hardy 
Peaches for the north a specialty. 


issue up to and including March, 1909. 
be extended one year and you will receive the same representation in the directory. 


representation during life of contracts. Ten cents per line per insertion for each line additional to the 


number specified. Foreign nurserymen, $1.50 per year. 
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Kentucky 
Willadean Nurseries, Warsaw — Fruit, 
shade, ornamentals, shrubs. 
F, M. Burnett & Son—Oakland, 


Kansas 

J. H. Skinner & Co., Station A, Topeka— 
Fruit tree seedlings. 

F. W. Watson & Co, Topeka—Fruit tree 
seedlings, Mahaleb stocks, Osage hedge. 

Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield — Fruit, 
forest and shade trees. 

N. E. Copeland, Oakland -Apple, pear, 
Mahaleb seedlings. 

B. F. Smith, Lawrence—Berry fruits, 
plants, general nursery stock. 

Auline Nursery, Auline—F. T. Remer, 
pear and apple. 

T. H. Smallwood. Fort Scott—Fruit plants. 
Only the best is "Good Enough.” 


Loulsiana 

Sam H. James, Mound—Largest grower 
fine cans in U.S, grafted trees, grafting 
w . 

Massachusetts 

Framingham Nurseries, South Framing- 
ham—Ornamentals, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, 

Cc. S. Pratt, Reading—Strawberry plants 
and hardy phlox. 

R. D. Cleveland, Glen Arm. 


Maryland 

W. W. Wittman, 117 Hanover street, 
Baltimore—Peach seed. 

Franklin Davis Nursery Co, Baltimore— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals. 

Charlies M. Peters, Salisbury — Grape 
Vines. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin—Apple, 
peach, pear, strawberry plants. 

W. F. Allen, 10 Martin street, Salisbury— 
Strawberry plants. 

The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 
—Peach, Carolina poplar, raspberry, black 
berry, blackberry, strawberry, 1-3 yrs. 
asparagus. 

Missouri 

New Haven Nurseries, New Haven— 
Peach and pear trees. 

Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.—Apple and peach. 

Jackson County Nursery Co., Lee's 
Summit— Heavy stock of Apple and Cherry 


trees. 
Michigan 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe— 
General line choice nursery stock. 
Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman—“ Strawberry 
Plants That Grow.” 


Mississippi 
United States Nursery Co., Rich—Roses, 
ornamental shrubs. 


Minnesota 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City—Fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock. 


Montana 
Montana Nursery Co., Billings—General 
Nursery Stock. 
Nebraska 
Youngers & Co., Geneva—Apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum. 
J. A. Gage, Beatrice—Black Locust. 
The North Bend Nurseries, North Bend— 
Wholesale and Retail. 
New Jersey 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford—Nursery- 
men, importers and florists. 
Charles M. Allen, Manasquan. 


New York 

W & T. Smith Co, Geneva—Fruit, orna- 
mental, roses, green house plants. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester — Hardy 
roses 

Jackson & Perkins, Newark—Nursery- 
men and rose growers. 

T. S. Hubbard Co., Fredonia — Grape 
Vines. 

Wheelock & Clark, Fredonia — Grape 
vines and currant plants. 

Jas. M. Kennedy, Dansville—Standard 
and dwarf pcar 

Foster & Griffith, Fredonia -—Grape roots, 
that grow. 

L j: Farmer, Pulaski—Strawberry plants 
for the trade 

Jerome B. Rice Seed Company, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

W. N. White & Co., 76 Park place, N. Y,. 
city—Exporter American deciduous fruits. 

W. G. Means, Geneva—Wholesale Nur- 
serymen. Fruit stock a specialty. 

F. M, Hartman, Dansville — Wholesale 
grower budded standard and dwarf pear, 
cherries, plums, quince and apples. 

WwW. C. Bryant, Nurseryman, Dansville— 
Apples and Japan Plums. 


North Carolina 


John A. Young, Greensboro—North Car- 
olina natural peach pits. 


Ohio 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville—Gen- 
eral stock, greenhouse plants, roses. 

W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle—Everything 
in small fruits. 

W. J. Graves, Painesville—Peach. 

L. Green & Son Co., Perry—Fruit, orna- 
mentals, roses. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga—Small fruit 
plants and gladiolus bulbs. 

Cc. B. Tingley, Mansfield — Strawberry 
plants, etc. 

Ford Seed Co, Ravenna—Choice seeds 
and nursery stock. 

Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville— 
Ornamentals is our specialty. 

T. B. West, Perry—Fruit trees and orna- 
mentals, small! fruit plants, roses. 

George Wellman, New Knoxville—Nur- 
sery and seedsman. 

Evergreen Nurseries, 
greens and sweet chestnut. 

Rosemont Nurseries, Painesville—Roses a 
specialty. Address R. F. D, 2, Menton. 


Warren — Ever- 


Oregon 
Oregon Nursery Company, Salem—General 
nursery stock. 
A. Miller & Sons, Milton—Fruit, shade, 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 
Oklahoma 
Ihloff’s Nurseries, Okene. 


Pennsylvania 

Martin H. Musser, Lancaster — Hedge 
plants, California privet. Japanese barberry. 

The Morris Nursery Co., West Chester— 
Fruit, ornamentals, roses, paconies, iris, 
herbaceous plants, vines, etc. 

J. B. Moore, Hatfield—Oak Grove Nur- 
series. 

D. Maurice Wertz, Waynesboro—Grower 
of peaches and apples. 

Beaver Valley Nurseries, Beaver. 


South Dakota 
George H. Whiting, Lock Box_ 1108, 
Yankton—Hardy northwestern varieties. 
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Advertisers will have 


Tennessee 

Easterly Nursery Co. Cleveland, Tenn.— 
Peach, pear, apple, pecan. 

Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries, Win- 
chester—Apple, pear, cherry, peach. 

Tullahoma Nursery and Orchard Co., 
Tullahoma, Tenn 

Giles County Nursery Co., Pulaski— 
Peach treer, peach seed and Carolina 
poplar. 

Texas 

M, G, Black, Mt. Pleasant—Pomeroy peach, 
best money maker of the age. 

Texas Nursery Co, Sherman — South- 
western trees. 

Edward W. Knox, Successor to W. N. 
Knox & Son, San Antonio—Trees, Roses, 
Evergreens. 

ZF, ——— Austin—General line and 
native Texas bulbs, shrubs, etc. 


Virginia 
W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond—Peach, 
Angoulem, Kieffer and LeConte pear 
E. W. Jones Nursery Co, Woodlawn— 
Peach seed, strawberry plants. 
Pleasant Finch, Mohemenco—Shade tiees 
and Amoor River Privet. 


Wisconsin 
Evergreen Nursery Co, Sturgeon Bay— 
White pine seed. 





Foreign Nurserie 5 





P. Sebire & Suu, Ussy, Calvadus sce 
advertisement 

Charles Detriche, Sr, Angers, France— 
See advertisement. 

E. T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France - 
See advertisement. 

Goossens & Hellemons, Oudenbosch, 
Holland—See advertisement. 

E. C. Morris, Brown's Nurseries, Ontario, 
Canada — General line 

J. A, Wisner. Port Elgin, Ont.—General 
line and Wisner’s Dessert apple. 





Supplies, Insecticides, 
Etc. 











Derrick Oil Co., Titusville, Pa.—Crude 
Oil for spraying. 

Ward-Dickey Steel Co., Indiana, Harbor, 
Ind.—Box straps. 


Carriage & Harness Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co, Dayton, O. 
—Labels for nurserymen and florists. 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich — 
Pruning shear. 


Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St, Derry 
N. H.—Wood labels of all kinds. 


McHutchison & Co., 17 Murray St., New 
York City, N. Y.—Raffia. 

Maher & Grosh, 92 Adams St., Toledo, 
O.—Nursery 'Nives. 

American Horticultural Distributing Co., 
Box 704, Martinsburg, West Va.—Manu- 
facturers of ‘“‘ Target Brand.” 

Barrett Mfg. Co, Chemical Dept, Frank- 
fort, Philadelphia, Pa —Crude carbolic acid 
dark for Emulsions. 








and including March, 1909. 


Name 


City or Town 


ARE WE GETTING THE BUSINESS? 


In the March issue we started our directory and published the names, addresses and specialties of Seventy firms. 
lished the names, addresses and specialties of Eighty-two firms. 


Fill in This Blank Right Now 


Enclosed find one dollar for which send me American Fruits for one year and print name, address and specialty of my firm in each issue up to 


Specialties... gohabeaane ean 


[ = . 


Do it Before May 20th and Get a Start in the June Issue. 


American Fruits Publishing Company, 16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


In the April issue we pub- 


In this issue we publish the names, addresses and specialties of 127 firms. 
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SELECTION AND BREEDING IN HORTICULTURE 
By F. W. PowER 

wall 
(Continued foom last month) only in the germ cell produced by the natural selection, or fluctuations. The 


[The first installment of this article was lt in the - issue 
which will be sent free while the copies on hand last.—Edite: 


Here again experiment accords with 

theory. When the black and splashed- 
white are bred together, all the offspring 
are blue. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the ‘‘pure blue’’ Andalusians are mon- 
grels. 
_**All possible forms which can emanate 
from a eross between two fixed strains 
appear in the second generation, provided 
a sufficient number are grown, and a cer- 
tain proportion of each of these forms is 
already fixed in the second generation.”’ 
‘Again, since all possible re-combinations 
of characters involved in any cross come 
fixed in a definite proportion of the in- 
dividuals of the second generation, it is 
obvious that the two original, parental 
types, will be among them.’’ Now it is 
a well-known fact that in most cases a 
cross means increased vigor for the pro- 
geny. But the breeder usually hesitates 
at making such crosses for fear of break- 
ing up and losing the desirable combina- 
tion of the characters found in the original 
strains. **Mendel’s discovery may re- 
assure him on this head. In three genera- 
tions he can now produce the parental 
types, and reproduce them with all the 
increased vigor resulting from a eross.’’ 
‘‘The less a hybrid resembles the form at 
which the breeder aims, the more likely 
is that form to breed true in the next gen- 
eration.’’ 

Davenport says: Mendel’s law is coming 
everywhere to be recognized as the start- 
ing point for studies upon inheritance. The 
newer investigations, however, reveal cer- 
tain important accessory modifying laws 
which deserve a more detailed considera- 
tion. 

First, Mendel’s law of dominance is not 
universal; it holds primarily for non- 
blending alternative characters. Numer- 
ous allomorphie characteristies for a mo- 
saiec or even blend in the offspring. 

Second, Reversion is a phenomenon that 
has long been noticed and which was 
studied by Darwin. He spoke of reversion 
as though it was in opposition to the usual 
laws of inheritance. It is, however, now 
becoming clear that reversion is no infrac- 
tion of the ordinary laws of inheritance, 
but constitutes a special case of inherit- 
anee in hybridization. 

Third, Mendel’s law takes no account of 
the immediate characters of the parents, 
but only of their ancestry. 

Sinee many of the characters of plants 
and animals are of the order of mutations 
it remains to investigate the methods of 
inducing mutations as fluctuations have 
been induced, and MacDougal has sue- 
ceeded in this line of work by injecting 
certain salts (sugar solutions, caleium- 
nitrate, zine sulphate, ete.) into the ovar- 
ies of plants before the eggs were fertil- 
ized by the nuclei from the pollen grains. 
How far this method may be extended re- 
mains to be: seen. 

Spillman in a recent paper before the 
Breeders’ Association said: As an aid to 
the theory of heredity Wilson and a few 
other investigators have found an extra 
chromosome in the nuclei of certain ani- 
mals. This extra chromosome is present 


male. 

It is believed that when the ovum (egg) 
is fertilized by a male cell not having the 
extra chromosome the resulting chromo- 
some is female; but if fertilized by the 
germ having the extra chromosome the 
progeny is male. This would be of great 
importance to animal breeders. 

Webber in a recent paper says: Certain 
characters are more or less related to each 
other in certain plants and are inherited 
together, acting similar to a unit char- 
acter in this respect. There are four cor- 
relation groups—environmental, morpho- 
logical, physiological and co-herital. 

Environmental.—As plants grown on 
sterile soil will be short stemmed, also the 
diameter of the stem, leaves, ete., corres- 
pondingly reduced. 

Morphological.—Variation of one char- 
acter primary cause for variation in an- 
other character. De Vries deseribed two 
groups of correlation—one, those in which 
two characters re-act in the same way, the 
other where the variation of one character 
is casual condition of variation of the 
other character. 

Physiologieal—aAs exeess of leaf pro- 
duction to seed production. 

Co-herital—Characters not related to 
each other in any direct or casual sense 
but which are inherited as a single unit 
character. 

Hays says: Nowhere else in the world 
is there so marked a movement to organize 
for improvement of plants and animals 
as in the United States. 

A great field lies open to the plant 
breeder. If Mendel’s laws prove prac- 
tically true to proportions and ‘‘that all 
possible types come fixed in the second 
generation,’’ it will save much time and 
expense to the breeder. If in three years 
from a cross we can reproduce the parental 
type with the increased vigor of the hy- 
brid, there is some inducement to even try 
and improve our best varieties like New- 
town Pippin and Spitzenberg apples, Bing 
and Royal Ann cherries, ete. Will any 
one present venture to estimate how much 
wealth would be added to this state each 
season if we could produce a cherry equal 
to. or better than, the Royal Ann, Lam- 
ber’, and Bing, ripening a week or two 
later so as to avoid all danger of damage 
by rain? 

Some of our leading plant breeders like 
Burbank (who says ‘‘heredity’’ is the sum 
of all past experience) claim that they 
have not been able to secure the ratio 
shown in the Mendel laws, and I think we 
will all find that certain errors will creep 
in, not because the laws are not well 
founded but on account of not knowing 
in advance just what characters our ex- 
perimental plants have, and what masked 
characters, or alternative pairs, they con- 
tain about which we know nothing, also 
from combinations of characters produc- 
ing unexpected results. They have al- 
ready explained away a mystery regard- 
ing the Blue Andalusian fowls that long 
perplexed scientists. My opinion is, that 
the greatest advances will be made in 
eross-breeding and selection of the best 
types produced, rather than through slow, 


mutation theory, while not yet coneurred 
in by many scientists, certainly is a great 
advance over the old theory of fluctua- 
tions. While all new species may not have 
been produced by mutations, a large num- 
ber undoubtedly owe their origin to that 
souree, and it is certainly reassuring to 
the prospective breeder to know that he 
need not wait for ages to produce a new 
species. 

This paper is not presented as a scien- 
tifie review of this work, as not sufficient 
time was devoted to its preparation, but 
as a popular presentation of a few of the 
most interesting points. 

If these rambling remarks will induce 
but one person present to experiment 
along this line and keep a record of his 
work for the benefit of others, they have 
not been made in vain. We have plenty 
of talent in this state if we could only give 
up commercialism long enough to go to 
work to improve our horticultural inter- 
ests in general, without having an assured 
money profit for our labor shown in ad- 
vanee. I can not hold out the inducement 
of immediate pecuniary profits to the ex- 
perimenter. Remember Mr. Burbank 
labored many years for love of the work 
with hardly money enough for necessary 
expenses before receiving the Carnegie 
gift of $10,000 per annum for ten years to 
earry on the work, and it is doubtful 
whether any other individual breeder will 
ever receive’a like donation. Our experi- 
ment stations should be equipped for 
larger work along this line, or, what would 
possibly be better, have one or more of 
them devote all their time to this work 
under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


It takes time and money to carry on 
this work, but our horticultural interests 
are now one of the leading industries of 
this state and yet they are only in their 
infancy and merelv serve to show what 
they can be made in the future. We have 
the climate and the soil to make this one 
of the greatest fruit growing states in the 
Union. Let us all ‘‘put our shoulders to 
the wheel’’ to help on this great work and 
shorten the time when we may not only be 
one of the greatest growers but the great- 
est grower of all kinds of fruits (except 
the semi-tropical varieties which must al- 
ways be left to California and Florida) in 
this great country of ours. We already 
have a fair trade with Europe and it can 
be inereased, and for Asiatie trade our 
geographic situation gives us a key to this 
market. 


A most interesting publication, replete, as 
usual, with valuable information, is the annual 
report of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society’s meeting at Rochester, N. Y., January 
22d and 23d. The report is illustrated, and we 
observe that this year the portraits of the vari- 
ous essayists are presented with their respective 
papers. The membership list is a long one and 
continues growing. At the annual meeting a 
suggestion was made by Editor Collingwood of 
The Rural New Yorker that the society erect its 
own building in Rochester, which was charac- 
terized by President William C. Barry as a 
“happy undertaking, and something for this 
society to look forward to." The present re- 
port reflects great credit on John Hall, secre- 
tary of the society, 
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Paper Birch and Its Uses. 


The paper birch is a tree the importance 
of which in the lumber and wood-working 
industries of the country is often not fully 
appreciated. In comparison with such 
trees as the southern pines, Douglas fir, 
and other important conifers, or even with 
the principal hardwood lumbers, such as 
oak and ash, its total annual cut is very 
small indeed. Probably there are some 
people who do not realize that it is used 
at all except for fuel, birch bark canoes, 
baskets, and other similar useful and orna- 
mental articles. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is an exceedingly important wood 
in a number of wood-working industries, 
and there are certain articles for the man- 
ufaecture of which no satisfactory substi- 
tute has yet been found. 

The most important of these minor in- 
dustries which are dependent upon paper 
bireh is the spool industry. Practically 
every spool used in this country is made 
from this species alone. In the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000,000 feet of it, board meas- 
ure, are cut every year for this purpose, 
and of this about 4,000,000 feet are shipped 
to England in the form of spool bars for 
use over there. Insignificant as a spool 
may seem, its manufacture is by no means 
an easy task. From the tiny spools hold- 
ing only 200 yards of thread, to the large, 
three-piece ones holding 12,000 yards, 
there is an almost innumerable variety of 
shapes and sizes. Yet each of these types 
must have’ every single spool belonging to 
it precisely identical. In order that the 
thread may afterwards be wound upon the 
spools without difficulty, accuracy in man- 
ufacture is a prime requisite. This neces- 
sity has led to the invention of a number 
of very ingenious automatic machines 
which not only turn the spool with great 
accuracy, but also with great speed, some 
of them at a rate of a spool a second. 

In order that all of the spools of a par- 
ticular type may be absolutely uniform, 
the wood must be thoroughly seasoned be- 
fore it is used and it must also be of some 
species which holds its shape after it has 
onee been seasoned. Paper birch possesses 
this quality to a large degree, and this is 
one thing which adapts it so well to spool 
manufacture. Another thing is the fact 
that it is hard: enough not to be easily 
dented, while at the same time it is not too 
hard to work easily. It is a wood particu- 
larly adapted to all sorts of lathe-work 
and this is perhaps its most important 
qualification, since it turns readily and 
presents a clean, smooth surface. Various 
other woods have been tried as substitutes 
for it, as well as pulp and sawdust, con- 
solidated by hydraulic pressure, but none 
ot these have as yet proved satisfactory. 

Still another industry which uses noth- 
ing but paper birch is that of the manu- 
facture of shoe pegs and shoe shanks. 
These are used quite largely in this coun- 
try in making the cheaper grades of shoes: 
they are also exported to quite an extent 
to foreign countries, principally to Ger- 
many and Japan. The industry does not 
eonsume so much wood as the spool in- 
dustry, but it is nevertheless an important 
one in the Northeast, and helps to make 
inroads into the forest. 

The toothpick is still another article for 


which the paper birch is used almost ex- 
clusively. Perhaps it may seem to some 
that so small an article as the toothpick 
can not consume very much wood. In 
comparison with many other things, this 
is relatively. true of course; yet a single 
mill in Maine uses 2,000 cords of birch 
every year for this purpose alone. Quite 
recently shipments of toothpicks to Eng- 
land, France and Germany have begun to 
be made, and this is now an important 
part of the industry. 

The dowel and novelty mills also use 
paper birch very largely in their work, 
although many of these also use other 
hardwoods to a limited extent. The bob- 
bin and shuttle manufacturers may also be 
included in this same class, which alto- 
gether consumes nearly as much paper 
birch as the spool industry. 

Still another very interesting peculiar- 
ity of these industries, particularly of the 
three first mentioned, is that they not only 
confine themselves to paper birch, but that 
they are also limited almost entirely to a 
very small section of the country, Maine 
and eastern New Hampshire. Although 
paper birch is one of the few North Amer- 
ican trees with a transcontinental range, 
being found from Newfoundland and 
Labrador on the East to Alaska on the 
West, it occurs in the United States only 
along the northern border, and is most 
abundant and most accessible in the ex- 
treme Northwest. Maine, in particular, is 
the great paper birch state, and here large 
tracts of it in almost pure stands are 
found. This is due to the fact that the 
birch readily takes possession of land that 
has been burnt over, and the great Mira- 
michi fire in 1825, together with other 
similar fires of about that same period, 
gave it a chance to obtain quite a foot- 
hold there. 

Unfortunately the paper birch is a 
short-lived tree and becomes, red-hearted 
quite early in life, so that many of these 
stands are now over-mature, and ought to 
be eut at once. The red heart is inferior 
wood and can not be used except for the 
cheapest grade of spools and novelties, so 
that these old stands are constantly de- 
creasing in value. The birch near the 
railroads has also been very largely cut 
out and the lumbermen are having to go 
far back to get the necessary supply. In 
the ease of these species, as well as prac- 
tically all others in the country, the de- 
creasing supply is beginning to make itself 
felt, and conservation in its use must be 
practiced if the woodworking industries 
now dependent upon it are to continue. 


An Australian corporation has just re- 
ceived a concession from the Russian gov- 
ernment to take out 30,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber a year from a forest in Siberia, 900 
miles from Vladivostok, to be delivered in 
Melbourne, Australia, approximately 8,000 
miles away, and nearly three times the 
distance from New York to San Francisco. 


At one stroke of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor’s pen 150,000,000 acres of forest land 
in British Columbia have been placed in 
reserves. This includes every acre of the 
province’s timberlands, except what has 
been leased. This is as much land as was 
put in the National Forests of this country 


between the years 1891 and 1907. The 
action was taken to check wasteful ex- 
ploitation of timber resources and to bring 
the eare and cutting of timber more ef- 
fectually under government control. 


HYDRANGEA BRETSCHNEIDERI 


The late Dr. Bretschneider was for 
many years a member of the Russian 
legation at Pekin, China. He was a man 
of profound learning, and a most indus- 
trious botanist, and was held in high esti- 
mation by Dr. C. S. Sargent of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. About 
30 to 35 years since he sent a number of 
seeds collected from plants in the moun- 
tains and valleys around Pekin, to Dr. 
Sargent. A number of the plants raised 
from these seeds turned out to be import- 
ant new shrubs and trees, for park and 
garden decoration. Perhaps the most val- 
uable amongst them was the subject of 
this note—Hydrangea Bretschneideri. 

It forms a spreading bush from four to 
six feet in height. The cymose clusters 
are produced from the ends of the 
branches and branchlets of the previous 
year’s growth. The sterile, four petaled 
flowers around the outer edge of the elus- 
ters are very showy, and, when in bloom, 
a well developed bush presents a very 
ornamental appearance. It comes into 
bloom about the middle of June, and econ- 
tinues to make a good display until July. 
The faded flower clusters assume a pinkish 
tinge and are quite attractive throughout 
the season. It is perfectly hardy here and, 
considering that it is found native in 
northern China, Manchuria and Mongolia, 
it should prove hardy pretty well north. 
As most of the hydrangeas flower late in 
the season, H. Bretschneideri, flowering as 
it does in June, is a most important ac- 
quisition to the genus. It has been sent 
out from European nurseries under the 
name of H. Pekinensis, and it was known 
under the name of H. vestita var. pubes- 
eens, Maxim, for a number of years.—John 
Dunbar in the ‘‘ American Florist.’’ 


In the United States Cireuit Court at 
Knoxville, Tenn., there is pending the case 
of J. T. Triplett of Virginia, against the 
Knoxville Nursery Co., of which company 
Congressman N. W. Hale is the president. 
It has been tried once and a verdict was 
given the plaintiff for $3,500. Judge Clark 
eut the amount down to $2,500, which the 
plaintiff would not accept. Hence a new 
trial. 

The case was continued on re-trial from 
the September, 1907, until the present 
term. On March 4, John W. Green, attor- 
ney for the defendant, stated that N. W. 
Hale, was sick in Washington, and asked 
that the ease go over. This was agreed, 
and it is now set for trial in September. 

The case grows out of a contract for the 
nursery company to furnish 4,000 Elberta 
peach trees, which was done according to 
the claim of the defense. On the previous 
trial the plaintiff swore, that he bought 
the trees as Elbertas; that he planted them 
and that when, after care and attention, 
that thev bore, that they were found to be 
largely natural fruit. This was denied hy 
the defense, but the jury gave a verdict 
for $3,500.—‘‘ American Florist.’’ 
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NURSERY ASSOCIATIONS 

American Association of Nurserymen—President, 
J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; secretary, George C. Seager, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Association— 
President, R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; secretary, Thomas 
B. Meehan, Dreshertown Pa. eets annually in Jive. 

American Retail yg i Protective Asso- 
ciation—President, Charles J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; sec 
retary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, III. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—President, 
J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr. ; secretary, C. E. Garee 
Noble, Okla. Terr. 

Canadian Association of Nurserymen —President, 
E. D. Smith, Winona; Secretary, C. C. R. Morden, Niagara 
Falls. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associaton—President, 
John S. Barnes, Yaleville; Secretary, Frank E. Conine, 
Stratford. 

Eastern Association of Nurserymen —President, W. 
C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, William Pit- 
kin, Rochester, N. ¥Y._ Meets annually in January. 

National Association of Retail Nurserymen — 
President, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, F. E. 
Grover, Rochester, N. 

Nurserymen’s Mutual Protective Association— 
President, N. H. Albaugh, Phoneton, O.; secretary, George 
C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. Meets annually in June. 

National Nurserymen’s Association of Ohio — 
President, J. W. McNary, Dayton, O.; secretary, W. B. 
Cole, Painesville, O. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, W. D. Ingalls, North Yakima, Wash.; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. Meets annually in 
June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; secretary, Earl Peters, 
Mt. Holly Sottam, Pa. 

Southern urserymen’s Association — President, 
Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga.; Secretary-treasurer, A. I. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. : 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
}. C. Hale, Winchester; secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association—President, E. W. 
Knox, San Antonio, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, John S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — President, 
E. P. Bernardin, Parson. Kan.; secretary-treasurer, E. J. 
Ho!man, Leavenworth, Kan. Meets in July and December 
at Kansas City. 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W. A. Gold, Mason City; secretary, R. R. Harris, Har 
risville. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

President, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; vice-president, C. 
M. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind.; secretary, George C. Seager; 
Rochester, N. Y.; treasurer, C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Committee — J. H. Dayton, Painesville, Ohio, 
LS - Chase, Huntsville, Ala.; E. M. Sherman, Charles 

ity, Ia. 

Legislation—Wm. Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Transportation—F. H. Stannard, Ottawa, Kans. 

National Inspection Law—Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md. 

Program—R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 

Publicity—J. M. Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Exhibits—Thomas B. Meehan, Dreshertown, Pa. 

Arrangements—George C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. 

Entomology—C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Ia. 

Editing Report—J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mutual Fire Insurance—Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb.; 
Judge Eugene Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; J. Ferguson, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

National Council of Horticulture — Charles J. Maloy, 
Rochester. N. Y. of 

State Vice-Presipents—Alabama, Henry Chase, Hunts- 
ville; Arkansas, W. G Vincenheller, Fayetteville; California, 
F. W. Power, Chico; Colorado, A. M. Ferguson, Denver; 
Connecticut, C. R. Burr. Manchester, Delaware; D S. Collins, 
Milford; Florida, R. C. Simpson, Monticello; Georgia, Charles 
T. Smith, Concord; Illinois, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton; Indi- 
ana, C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport; Iowa, E. L. Sherman, Charles 
City; Kansas, A. Willis, Ottawa; Kentucky, Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington; Louisiana, A. K. Clingman, Keithville; 
Maryland, C. M. Peters, Snow Hill; Massachusetts, W. H. 
Wyman, N. Abington; Michigan, C. A. Ilgenfritz, Monroe; 
Minnesota, Clarence A. Wedge, Albert Lea.; Missouri, Frank 
Weber, Nursery; Mississippi, S. W. Crowell, Rich; Nebraska. 
George Marshall, Arlington; Montana, D. Xi Tighe, Billings; 
New Hampshire, John C. Chase, Derry; New Jersey, Wm. 
Flemly, Springfield; New York. William Pitkin, Rochester, 
North Carolina, tr te Lindley, Pomona; Obio, J. W. McNary. 
Xenia; Oregon, M. McDonald, Salem; Oklahoma, J. A. Lope- 
man, Enid; Pennsylvania, T. B. Meehan, Dreshertown, 
South Dakota, George H. Whiting. Yankton; Tennessee, E.W. 
Chattin, Winchester; Texas, E. W. puget. Mc Kinne 
Utah, P. A. Dix. Roy; Virginia, W. M. Wood, Bristol, 


West Virginia, B. T. Southern, Clarksburg; Wisconsin, R. J 
Coe, Fort Atkinson. 
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THE MONTHLY SERMON 


Last month we spoke of the importance of 
keeping your name in front of the trade. 


Evidently a large number of nurserymen read 
that sermon, because we have added a great 
many names to our directory. But we want 
to add more. Every improvement we make in 
the journal we figure means another name in 
that directory. We want to get the name of 
every nurseryman in that directory. We wish 
to announce that we shall have a series of 
articles from the pen of John Dunbar, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Rochester parks, and 
one of the greatest authorities in the country. 
The first of this series will be published next 
month and in it Mr. Dunbar will treat the 
subject of trees for street planting. He will 
show why people should buy nursery grown 
trees instead of taking up with any old tree 
that is offered. Next month we publish an 
article on system for nurserymen. In subse- 
quent issues we shall publish articles and 
plans for storage cellars. Other features are 
planned but we do not feel like talking about 
them now. We can say, however, that they 
will be equally as interesting and valuable as 
those we have mentioned. When it comes to 
considering the value of a trade journal every- 
body is from Missouri. They must be shown. 
We will show you. But you cannot get into 
the show unless you area subscriber. Better 
still become an advertiser and get a reserved 


seat. 





CO-OPERATION 


We went to the dictionary the other day to 
look up the meaning of a word and before we 
found it we ran across another word that 
held our attention. We forgot all about the 
first one. The word that held our attention 
was ‘‘co-operation.’’ It means, in short, the 
act of working or operating together to one 
end. 


The American Association of Nursery- 
men stands for this word. It is a con- 
stant example of what the word means. 
The members of this association are 
working together for one end —the better- 
ment of the nursery industry of America. 


If you will read over the names of the men 
who make up this association you will observe 
that the best men in the business are on the 
honor roll. You will find them to be the 
men who are sitting up and taking notice. 
You will find that they are the men who are 
securing the legislation that is favorable to 
the trade. You will find that they are the men 
whose voices are most often heard in protest 
against fraud, underhanded dealings and chi- 
canery. You will find they have secured con- 
cessions in freight rates. This does not mean, 
of course, that all the honest nurserymen of 
the country belong to the association, but it 
does mean that all honest nurserymen should 
belong. 

Did you ever stop to think how much one 
horse can draw? For example, say one horse 
can draw aton. Two horses each drawing a 
single load can draw two tons. Two horses 
working together can draw more than two 
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tons. Why? Simply because the act of 
working together enables them to overcome 
that slight resistance that, when working sepa- 
rately, prevented each from drawing more 
than oneton. Three horses working together 
will haul more in proportion than two horses 
and so on up the scale. It is like compound 
interest—every little bit helps. 

Now take the case of men working together. 
If John Jones goes down to Washington as an 
individual to get a bill passed what chance 
would he have? The politicians would laugh 
at him. John will have to sit in the ante- 
room and twirl his hat while the delegation 
from some powerful organization is in the 
private office convincing a congressman that 
Jones’ measure is not worth considering. 
John will sit there an see the delegation pass 
out. He will wait patiently for the private 
secretary to come to the door and say: 

‘* Step inside Mr. Jones.”’ 

After waiting until his patience is exhausted 
John will go up and rap on the door of the 
inner room. It may open and in answer to 
his inquiry a colored lackey may say: 

‘*Congressman Smooth has gone to lunch. 
Come back to-morrow.”’ 

A committee from the American Associa- 
tion, goes to Washington and asks for an 
interview. The congressman asks his private 
secretary for a little information and is 
informed that the committee 


Represents the best element of three 
thousand nurserymen who employ from 
thirty to fifty thousand men; who turn 
into the government treasury thousands 
of dollars each year in the way of import 
arid export duties; who pay thousands 
of dollars in taxes; who are representa- 
tive business men in their sections of the 
country. The committee is given a hear- 
ing. Not as individuals, but as the head of 
a powerful organization. 

We said powerful organization. It is a 
power, but stop and think how much greater 
that power would be if you, and you, and you, 
and all nurserymen would join the associa- 
tion. We could go on and give many more 
arguments in favor of the American Asso- 
ciation but prefer to confine ourselves to the 
one idea—Co-operation, We hope, however, 
that you will read the circular sent out by the 
secretary and reprinted in this issue of AMERI- 
CAN Fruits. Also we urge you to remember 
what we said last month : 


There’s a big difference between being 
on the inside looking out and on the out- 
side looking in. Become a member of 
the American Association of Nurserymen. 

Don’t be an outsider. 

Be a co-operator. 

Reports from every state in the Union, 
in reply to letters sent out by AMERICAN 
Fruits, indicate that the crops of all kinds 
of fruit will be exceedingly large this year. In 
some sections there have been hard frosts, but 
the fruit buds are so plentiful that the number 
which escaped the cold will warrant the pre- 
diction that 1908 will be a record breaking 
year as to fruit production. 
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PRICES WILL PROBABLY ADVANCE 

















The Winfield Nursery Co., 
(Winfield, Kan.). 

Our Spring business is 40 per cent. 
greater than ever before. We have clean- 
ed up on everything and note with econ- 
siderable satisfaction that our old Mahaleb 
customers prefer our homegrown Mahaleb 
even at 50¢ per thousand more than the 
import stock. The outlook for Fall de- 
livery is good in the West and a prospect 
of the demand being greater than the 
supply we believe in most every line, un- 
less it be plum and pear. 


Giles County Nursery Co. 
(Pulaski, Tenn.). 

Our Spring packing was suddenly 
stopped this Spring by the warm weather 
fully three weeks before we would have 
done if we had been directing the weather. 
Consequently, we had some trees to burn 
that we could have delivered a little later. 
Our trees are growing off much better than 
they did last year, and we think pros- 
pects for a good growth this year is favor- 
able. Our salesmen are selling more than 
usual at this time of vear. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co. 
(West Chester, Pa.). 

.We have had an exceptionally fine sea- 
son this year. We were able to start in 
work earlier than usual and at the present 
time we have the bulk of our business off, 
notwithstanding that our sales this year 
are from 10 to 15 per eent. larger than 
the same time a year ago. We have quite 
a considerable amount of planting done, 
while last year we had not started until 
the 23d. We could not have wished things 
to go better than they have this season. 


Commercial Nursery Co. 
(Winchester, Tenn.). 

Our sales this Spring were about as 
usual, but we do not push the Spring trade 
in the South as we find it conflicts very 
badly with the selling for Fall, as the de- 
livering of this stock comes at the best 
time to sell goods. Our men started off 
rather slowly this Spring, but now the re- 
ports are as a rule as good as they were 
this time last year. All nursery stock is 
starting to grow nicely and the outlook 
now is for a fine lot of stock for Fall de- 
liveries. 


Barnes Brothers. 
(Yalesville, Conn.). 

We have had a trade this Spring per- 
haps up to the average, but do not expect 
as large a sale as a year ago when we had 
the largest sale we ever had. Trade does 
not look as promising for Fall as in the 
past few years, as there are too many out 
of work or working on short time in this 
section, to make nursery trade brisk. If 
conditions are such bv Fall that farmers 
ean get a fair price for their produce we 
think there will be a large trade a vear 
from now. 


The Jewell Nursery Co. 
(Lake City, Minn.). 
_ We are one-third through with our 
Spring packing. We have had a very good 


season’s business. The financial condition 
of last fall does not seem to have eurtailed 
our sales any this Winter. It is too early 
to prophesy as to the Fall outlook. Every- 
thing out here depends more or less upon 
the grain crops. We have had a very 
backward Spring, and in spite of early 
indications here that the ground would 
open up in March, we are considerably be- 
hind one year ago with our Spring work. 


The Robbinsville Nurseries. 
(Robbinsville, N. J.). 

As you know my specialties are Cali- 
fornia privet and asparagus roots. My 
trade on these two articles for last Fall 
and this Spring have been exceedingly 
good. I have sold about 500,000 Califor- 
nia privet and the same amount of aspar- 
agus roots. The asparagus roots were sold 
at last year’s prices, while the price of 
privet was almost one-third above last 
year’s price. I anticipate a very good 
trade this Fall, and I expect to use the 
columns of your paper to help realize my 
anticipations. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

We commenced our Spring packing in 
February and have had about all the busi- 
ness we could handle up to this time and 
are still shipping. Our sales have been 
good and stock of many items is complete- 
ly exhausted. The demand for peach trees 
seems slow and we still have a quantity of 
these left. At the nursery we are busy 
with our Spring planting, which is the 
largest we have made for years. We look 
for a good demand for trees in the Fall, 
and fully expect that prices on many kinds 
of nursery stock will advance. 


Knox Nurseries. 
(Vincennes, Ind.). 

Spring delivery is about over here and 
we have practically cleaned up on all 
lines. Our sales were so heavy last Fall 
that we did not have our usual stock for 
the Spring trade. So far as we ean see 
the outlook for Fall trade seems to be 
very good. A great deal will depend on 
the farm crops raised this Summer. We 
expect to have a fine lot of cherry, both 
two-year and one-year-old, for the whole- 
sale trade and believe they will be extra 
fine. The stand of peach buds is very 
good and the cherry buds are fair. The 
planting here is about what it was last 


season. 


H. J. Weber & Sons Nursery Co. 
(Nursery, Mo.). 

We have had the best Spring season in 
the history of our business, and it has been 
one continual rush since the first of March. 
Up to the first of March prospects for a 
good Spring season were very poor, and 
we were uneasy regarding the outlook, 
but since then trade has been all we could 
wish for and believe we will clean up bet- 
ter this year than we have ever done 
There will certainly be less stock to con- 
sign to the brush pile than in former years. 
The outlook for Fall trade is very bright. 


The fruit crop promises bountiful returns, 
unless something unexpected happens, and 
we look forward for a heavy Fall trade. 


L. R. Taylor & Sons. 
(Topeka, Kan.). 

Spring trade good; stock all cleaned up 
unusually early except that Kieffer pear 
went pretty slow and plum were not in 
demand searcely at all. However, the 
amount of plum grown at this point is 
small, so there will be practically no brush 
pile here this Spring—we are not always 
able to make such a report. Collections 
very good; not sure but the ‘‘panic’’ has 
been a help rather than hindrance to the 
nursery business in this respect. It is too 
early to form an opinion as to outlook for 
Fall trade; if conditions are favorable for 
a good healthy demand, prices ought to be 
good as there will be an unusually small 
amount of stoek to go on the market at 
this point. 


The Delaware Nurseries. 
(Milford, Del.). 


Your favor of the 11th instant came 
duly to hand, but we are so pressed with 
our pring work that we have been unable 
to make you reply until now. Our Spring 
sales of nursery stock have been away 
above the average. We have cleaned up 
closer on all lines than we have before for 
a number of years. Peach and apple trees 
with us have been the leaders in demand. 
The season of sales has been entirely sat- 
isfactory to us. It is a little early at this 
writing to report on collections for Spring 
sales. I fear the cold weather and frost 
which visited us on the night of the 16th 
of this month will prove very disastrous 
to our peach crop on this peninsula, which 
up to that date was very promising. 


Vincennes Nurseries. 
(Vincennes, Ind.) 

Our Spring sales have been much better 
than we expected, and will overrun last 
season’s a little I think. In faet, we are 
sold out closer than we ever were before, 
and have no surplus to speak of, except a 
few Japan plum. Prices have been very 
satisfactory, and from present indications 
will continue so for Fall. The prospects 
for a bountiful fruit crop are very flatter- 
ing, and the farmers are in a prosperous 
condition. I see no reason why the de- 
mand for stock the coming Fall should not 
be very good. The demand for cherry 
trees promises to be very heavy, and the 
supply generally is very limited. How- 
ever, the nurseries here at Vincennes have 
their usual supply, which promises very 
fine. 


Oregon Nursery Co. 
(Salem, Ore.) 

In reply to yours of the 11th, are very 
much pleased to tell you that the present 
indications point to one of the most pros- 
perous years in the nursery business on 
record. The outlook for a big sale dur- 
ing the vear has never had brighter pros- 
pects than we enjoy at present. 
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New Haven Nurseries. 
(New Haven, Mo.) 

Spring sales have been very satisfactory. 
Peach, cherry, apple and many varieties of 
plum and pear are pretty well cleaned up. 
We see no reason why the outlook for Fall 
trade should not be for better prices with 
a good demand, owing to the prospects for 
fair crop of fruit over the entire United 
States. The only items that were slow sale 
with us the past Spring were Kieffer and 
Garber pear, and European and Japan 
plum. The April frost did no damage to 
erowing nursery stock. ‘Dormant buds of 
cherry and peach are starting, and we see 
no reason why we should not have a good 
stand of same. Have had abundance of 
rain, but planting is mostly done. On the 
whole everything looks very favorable 


from our viewpoint at the present time. 


J. A. Gage. 
(Beatrice, Neb.). 

We are only growing forest tree seed- 
lings at present and know but little of the 
veneral trade, as other interests claim a 
good portion of our time. Seedlings gen- 
erally were pretty well cleaned up. There 
were a few of the light grade of Black 
Loeust seedlings left, but it seems remark- 
able to us that so many millions of seed- 
lings of this variety are disposed of each 
season. After the big jump in price last 
Fall in eatalpa seedlings they moved very 
much more slowly, but we are well sold 
out at present. Collections are not as 
good as usual. We have made several 
contracts for seedlings for Fall delivery at 
prices in advance of last season, and de- 
mand will surely be good. Farm crops 
and fruit prospects are very bright at this 
time. 


James M. Kennedy. 
(Dansville, N. Y.). 

We are very busy at this writing, still 
shipping our wholesale orders. The re- 
tailers and catalogue men are at their best, 
billmg out. Reports from all firms here 
indicate a good Spring trade, very little 
surplus stock being left except some vari- 
eties of plum. Prices fully as good as a 
year ago; some varieties of standard pear 
and apple bringing exorbitant prices. 
Nursery stock never wintered better. The 
usual amount of stock will be planted this 
Spring. Collections have been good, con- 
sidering the time. We are having an un- 
usual good Spring for handling stock. 
From the present indications nurserymen 
can look for good prices for at least a few 
more years, which will be pleasing to 
them. We will have our usual supply of 
nursery stock for this Fall, and as good 
as usual. 


Stark Brothers. 
(Louisiana, Mo.) 

We can report a most liberal Spring 
business. We anticipated and prepared 
for a heavy trade, and our anticipations 
were fully realized. Stoek generally has 
been in active demand at fairly satisfact- 
ory prices. The packing season from 
start to finish—an all winter season of 


shipping—was one of the smoothest in our 
history, no very bad days, no extreme cold, 
but ideal weather the greater part of the 
time. Freight service shows a vast im- 
provement over the last few seasons, the 
railways having ample time and facilities 
for handling the nursery business in bet- 
ter shape than for years. Collections are 
first-class. Our planting is about finished 
and prospects are favorable for fine 
growth, not only in Louisiana, but in all 
our branch plants. Prospects for fruit of 
all kinds are most promising. 


Willis Nurseries. 
(Ottawa, Kan.). 

This has been an unusually early Spring 
and we finished packing earlier than usual. 
Our retail trade has been somewhat less 
than for the past two years. From present 
outlook we think collections will be about 
the same per cent. of sales as we have 
usually had. Some deliveries have been 
only fair, but most of them have been very 
good. So far as we can see now we think 
the outlook for Fall trade is very good. 
For wholesale trade we have never had a 
better demand for goods than we have had 
this Spring—the only thing we can com- 
plain of is we did not have trees to fill all 
the orders that were offered us. Last year 
the season was unfavorable and our crop 
was lighter than usual, and this Spring we 
have sold closer than usual. This Spring 
we are making a somewhat larger plant 
than we did last vear and we hope for 
trade to take it up when it is ready for 
market. 


Texas Nursery Co. 
(Sherman, Texas). 

Replying to your favor of the 11th, we 
beg to report that the Spring sales of nur- 
sery stock with us have been very satis- 
factory, having closed out reasonably well 
this season—a little better than we wish, 
and we believe that most of the nurseries 
in the southwest have enjoyed a good trade 
despite the panic which we were subjected 
to during the Winter. If your readers 
will note, the banking and financial inter- 
ests of Texas have shown a better status 
all the way along than those of any other 
state. We have had a fine season, both 
Winter and Spring. All agricultural in- 
terests of the country are in fine shape, 
barring perhaps the past ten days in cen- 
tral north Texas and Oklahoma which 
have suffered from excessive rains. Tak- 
ing altogether, however, the outlook gen- 
erally in the Southwest is good. Nursery 
stock is in good condition; the salesmen 
are sending in good reports. The outlook 
is encouraging. 


George H. Whiting. 
(Yankton, S. D.) 

I will say that we are entirely swamped 
with business and that this report must be 
very brief, indeed. We have not time to 
look the matter over thoroughly. We have 
had twice as many orders this year as we 
did last year by this time and still they 
are coming in as fast as ever. So that we 
expect at least twice the amount of busi- 


(Continued on page !9) 


ness that we had last year. Our season is 
advaneing very rapidly. We have had 
some very hot weather; mereury went up 
to 94 in the shade on the 13th inst. So 
far as I know trade has been heavy all 
over the Northwest this season. 
ially is this true of the mail order busi- 
ness. I have done more advertising this 
season than I have ever done before, but 
do not think this the reason for all of the 
inerease in trade. It is really hard for us 
to judge at the present time what our Fall 
trade will be, still I think it will be fairly 
good. Our planting this season will be 
perhaps 40 per cent. more than last year. 


Espec- 


Chase Nursery Co. 
(Huntsville, Ala.) 

Last year about April 12th you asked 
us for a report on the conditions in this 
district, and we replied to the effect that 
this entire section had very bright pros- 
pects for a good fruit crop. Two nights 
later we had a frost that almost annihil- 
ated the fruit crop, so we will qualify our 
report this time. At this moment the 
prospects for a fruit crop are very fine, 
but this is the 13th day of April and we 
may get a knockout blow yet. If we es- 
cape injury this whole Southern section 
should produce a very fine crop of fruit, 
which of course will stimulate the nursery 
business materially. We think the past 
season has been very satisfactory on the 
whole to the nurserymen of this district. 
Some items did not clean up as promptly 
as we had one time thought they would, 
Kieffer pear and light grade cherry going 
slow. All other items cleaned up nicely 
and the prospects for nursery stock are 
good. The stand of buds in this section is 
better on the whole than last year, the 
Winter has been very favorable. 


Chas. M. Peters. 
(Salisbury, Md.). 

In my line—grape vines—the demand 
was greater than I could supply. I sold 
my entire stock in all grades and my plant 
last Spring was over a million cuttings, 
which started well and I think I never be- 
fore grew so fine vines. If I can only have 
the same success with this Spring's plant- 
ing of about the same number of cuttings, 
which are nearly all planted, I shall have 
no reason to complain. Prospect for fut- 
ure sales is very encouraging. In fact, I 
have already booked orders for next Fall 
delivery. So far as I can learn the de- 
mand for general line of nursery stock 
through this section has been good. Do 
not think any of our nurserymen will have 
much if any stock to carry over. Straw- 
berry plants have sold well and the stock 
will be well cleaned up. I can see no in- 
dications now that point to anything but 
another prosperous year. Weather here 
has been very favorable for planting and 
the shipping season commenced earlier 
than last year, and no reason why it should 
not last for several weeks yet. No severe 
weather and not warm enough to force 
plants or trees as in some seasons. Exist- 
ing conditions, as I see them, are very en- 
couraging for this year at least. 
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HOW TO HAVE ROSES 


By W. C. Barry 1n ‘‘ Country GENTLEMEN.’”’ 














(Coutinued from last month) 


[The first installment of this article was published in the April 
issue. It has since been put in pamphlet form and will be sent free to 
those writing Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., and mentioning 
American Fruits. — Editor. | 


Closely allied to this popular and much- 
prized rose is Caroline Testout, as prolific 
of bloom, but the flower is of a deeper 
shade of pink. It, too, may be listed 
among the best bedders. It is more rugged 
than La France, the shoots being very 
thorny. It grows taller and its blooms, 
though not so beautifully built, have a 
color that never fails to elicit admiration. 
In well-prepared soil the flowers are very 
large, and it may be classed among those 
sorts which are noticeable for their showy 
qualities. 

Killarney, a hybrid tea, is an Irish rose 
which has made wonderful progress in 
popularity since its introduction a few 
years ago. It is in every way a distinet 
variety of vigorous habit and yielding 
bountifully buds of large size, long and 
tapering and of a lovely shade of color, 
flesh suffused with pink. The buds are 
produced on long, erect stems and are very 
desirable for cutting. The attractiveness 
of this rose is greatest as a bud. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is another hy- 
brid tea—light yellow, of beautiful form 
and delightful fragrance—a good com- 
panion to the above mentioned. 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses. 

A recently introduced rose that will 
have many admirers is Clothilde Soupert, 
a dwarf polyantha, which is quite hardy 
and at the same time a free and contin- 
uous bloomer. The flowers are of medium 
size, of a flesh color, with rosy center, and 
well formed. The plant is vigorous, erect, 
quite hardy and flowers abundantly. It 
is well adapted to beds and masses. 

Madame Norbert Levavasseur, or Baby 
Rambler, a name under which it is better 
known, is still another dwarf polyantha 
of recent origin and particularly suited to 
planting in beds, being a strong grower of 
upright habit and yielding large clusters 
of crimson flowers, of medium size, but 
very effective because of the profusion in 
which they are produced. This new and 
valuable bedder is quite hardy, vigorous, 
continuous flowering; it has good foliage 
and will be largely employed by all plant 
lovers, supplying as it does a long-felt 
want—a good bedding rose. The blooms 
being produced in clusters, are not as 
desirable for cutting as those borne on 
single stems; nevertheless, the trusses can 
be utilized in vases with good effect. It 
improves with age, and moderate pro- 
tection is recommended. 

Mile. Cecile Brunner, a dwarf poly- 
antha, one of the fairy roses, so-called on 
account of its miniature and fairy-like 
buds and blooms, will be highly prized. 
Its perfectly formed little buds, followed 
by its charming, small, fully-developed 
blooms of a salmon color, afterwards be- 
coming white and borne in elusters, con- 
stitute an array of beautiful character- 
istics. For boutonnieres it is ideal, but its 


wealth of dainty, exquisite flowers render 
it admirable for bedding. This type of 
rose, unique and novel, will become a great 
favorite, and my lady friends will, I am 
sure, say with great unanimity that it 
should head the collection. 








Tea Roses. 

The tea rose is the exemplification and 
realization of the highest form of beauty 
in flowers. Form, color, fragrance are 
here blended so as to excite wonder and 
admiration in every observer and claim 
love from the devotee of flowers. Pity it 
is that perfect hardiness could not be in- 
eluded among the qualities which com- 
prise the number of recommendable points 
in the tea. Considerable protection is re- 
quired to enable them to come through the 
winter safely. Besides hilling up the earth 
around each plant, a shelter of boards 
should be built about them, with a slant- 
ing roof to shed the water. This shelter 
should be erected in November, after the 
first severe frost, say about six degrees 
of cold, and dry leaves or straw should be 
placed around the plants, filling the spaces 
before the roof boards are made secure. 
These directions may seem difficult and 
troublesome to carry out, but at planting 
time, if the plants are set out having the 
protection in view, the labor end expense 
will be comparatively slight. The pur- 
pose of not covering with leaves and 
boards until the earth is somewhat frozen 
is to guard against the depredations of 
mice, from which protected plants some- 
times suffer greatly. The construction of 
the shelter should be such that it can be 
taken down and put away and replaced 
from year to year, thus making it com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

The tea roses which T shall name are 
nearly all of recent introduction, and pos- 
sess merits for the purpose which could 
not be found in the older varieties. Pink 
Maman Cochet and White Maman Cochet 
justly deserve all commendation for eut- 
flower purposes. The flowers are remark- 
ably beautiful in form, charming in color 
and remain perfect long after being cut. 
For vases they are unexcelled. The pink 
variety, while excellent, is surpassed in 
beauty by the white, which, though a yel- 
lowish white, is tinged with blush, render- 
ing it exceedingly attractive. The buds of 
both are unusually well formed, surpass- 
ing in this regard those of almost any 
other kind, and the plants being very 
vigorous and floriferous, a large number 
of blooms may be obtained from a few 
specimens. The buds of these varieties 
should not be eut until they are about 
three-quarters open, being then at their 
best. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

Now that I have presented for your con- 
sideration several half-hardy roses which 
demand some extra care and trouble, there 
remain a few of the hardier kinds, classed 
as hybrid perpetuals, which, though sturdy 
and more vigorous and bearing larger and 
showier blooms, yet possess in a marked 
degree all the excellences of the rose fam- 
ily. 

Hybrid perpetuals, as they are erron- 
eously called, usually flower profusely in 
June, and then refuse to flower again ex- 
cept at intervals, but have a distinctive 
value in that the shower of bloom which 
comes but once, and is of such short dura- 
tion, remains a charming recollection, 
holding forth for the coming season the 
brightest hopes and greatest expectations 
—a dream to be realized but once a year. 








That the devotee of the rose does delight 
in recalling the pleasures of the past and 
in anticipating the new charms of the next 
season, no one can deny who has ever 
reveled in a rose garden. I have selected 
from an extended list only a few varieties 
which I think will receive general ap- 
proval of their many valuable qualities 
and of their adaptability to various reg- 
ions. I have chosen varieties known as 
continuous bloomers, believing that the 
everblooming quality is one to be greatly 
appreciated, especially in what is called a 
June rose. 

Of these, Mrs. John Laing, a beautiful 
silvery pink rose, quite hardy, and at the 
same time a continuous bloomer, can be 
mentioned with the greatest confidence. 
Its color, form, fragrance, its long stem, 
and its freedom of bloom are a combina- 
tion of desirable qualities rarely met with 
in one variety. It is admirably suited to 
bedding out in groups and masses, and 
can always be depended on for an abun- 
dant supply through the summer of charm- 
ing pink flowers for vases and decorative 
purposes. 

Ulrich Brunner is a cherry red rose—a 
popular shade of color. The flower is 
large and fragrant and borne on long, 
smooth stems, so that it is very useful for 
bouquets. The plants are vigorous, have 
good foliage and the flowers are freely 
produced. 

Frau Karl Drusehki, or Snow Queen, as 
it has very appropriately been named, is 
a new white hybrid perpetual, which as 
yet is little known. It deserves wide dis- 
semination, and is destined to become a 
much-esteemed variety. It is large, snowy 
white, has shell-shaped petals and is borne 
on a good stem. The flower is at its best 
while in the bud state or partly developed. 
In this stage its beauty is extraordinary, 
and it is justly entitled to rank first among 
white roses—although there are many 
claimants for the place. Its purity of color 
is one of its most distinguishing features. 
Many so-called white roses are creamy 
white, flesh white, or yellowish white. It 
is hardy, vigorous and flowers continu- 
ously on the new growth. 

It is not my intention to inelude in this 
eoleection any variety which cannot be 
commended for its valuable qualities, but 
in suggesting the peony rose or Paul Ney- 
ron, I may be criticised by some for recom- 
mending so large and sometimes so coarse 
a flower. When full blown, I admit that 
Paul Neyron almost equals the peony in 
size, and is inferior to some peonies in 
form, yet in the bud or half developed 
state it is an extremely beautiful and 
showy rose. It flowers freely, has long, 
smooth, thornless stems which render it 
particularly desirable for cutting, and I 
eannot withhold my admiration for it. 

I have only one more candidate, and 
this, though the last on the list, should 
really be the first, especially as there are 
so many admirers of red roses. The Wil- 
der is a very large, globular, bright red, 
fragrant hybrid perpetual, hardy, vigor- 
ous and free-blooming, a variety that pos- 
sesses every admirable and desirable qual- 
ity. I am glad to complete the list with 
such a charming specimen of the rose fam- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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the convention, the forms will close May 25, 1908. Special train—Chicago to Milwaukee. Those 


[We Print on this Page a Circular Sent out 
by Secretary Seager of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. Read it Carefully. 
It’s Worth While. ]— Editor. 


OR the thirty-third consecutive year 
the nurserymen of the United States 
will meet, June 10th, llth and 12th, 
1908. 

We believe no other industry can 
show such a record of conventions 
and accomplishments for the wel- 





fare of its members. 

In looking after legislation; favoring good 
laws, opposing bad ones, and securing reason- 
able freight tariffs alone, the value of the work 
done by this Association cannot be over estimated. 
At a conservative figure the amount saved in 
freight rates during the past two years is One 
Hundred Thousand dollars. Every nurseryman, 
be he grower, dealer or agent, shares in this 
benefit. 

About five hundred out of more than three 
thousand nurserymen do the work and pay the 
bills. Will you come in this year and do your 
part ? 

The income of the Association is derived from 
two sources—membership and advertising in the 
Badge Book. 

Membership 


The annual fee is Five Dollars. 
your name on the roll of honor of the nursery 
industry. It’s worth more than that to be in 
such company. It will help to secure a continu- 
ance of the advantages already gained. ‘‘ Eter- 
nal vigilance’’ is the price of safety. Your repre- 
sentatives on the various committees work without 
compensation and at great personal sacrifice. 
Funds must be provided to pay actual expenses, 
to pay for testing unconstitutional legislation such 
as has been enacted in some states and will be 
followed in others if unchecked. 

Send in your fee at once. Go to the conven- 
tion if possible, but by all means if you cannot 
attend, have your name enrolled, lend the influ- 
ence of your membership and contribute your 
financial support to the work being done in your 
behalf. 


It places 


” 


The Badge Book 


This barometer of the nursery industry will be 
issued as usual just previous to the convention. 

It is, itself, worth more than the fee. It is 
probably the most prized nursery publication of 
the year. In it you will find a list of the best men 
in the business. If you want to know ‘‘ who 
is who’’ in nursery lines the Badge Book is 
authority. 

Your name and number will be included on 
receipt of your fee. 

A badge corresponding with your number will 
be given out at the convention. This will enable 
any holder of a Badge Book to identify you and 
will serve to introduce you to anyone wearing a 
badge. 

Another privilege and a most valuable one is 
the Badge Book advertising. Each member may 
in connection with his name tell the trade of his 
specialty, what he has to sell or what he wishes 
to buy. He can be absolutely certain of an audi- 
ence, for every page of the book is read by every 
member. Noequal opportunity for advertising is 
given to nurserymen. You will find almost with- 
out exception the most successful nurserymen in 
the country using its pages. What is good for 
them will be good for you. 


Delay Not 
In order that the Badge Book may be mailed 
in time to reach members before they leave for 


Please do not assume that your name will be 
included if you do not send your fee. The secre- 
tary has no such authority. 

Send your fee* and copy for your advertise- 
ment at once. No time so opportune as the 
moment you get this circular. Please do not 
send your fee and say ‘‘ Copy for advertisement 
will follow.’’ That mixes the secretary all up 
and you fail to get as early a number as you 
would otherwise. 


*Many have already sent fee, but will be interested in 
announcements made in this circular 


Annual Fee 

The annual fee was raised to Five Dollars last 
year because the money was necessary. The old 
members responded admirably, but new ones are 
wanted for 1908. 

The officers and committees need your moral 
and financial support. Give it to them promptly 
and cheerfully. 

Less than other classes, nurserymen, farmers 
and fruit growers have felt the effects of the finan- 
cial depression. Let us show appreciation by 
making the Milwaukee convention the best in our 
history. 

Railroad Rates 

A satisfactory concession is now practically 
assured. 

The Western Passenger Association, having 
reconsidered its first decision to announce no re- 
duction for our convention, later made the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Western Passenger Association, 
Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1908. 
Convention American Association of 
Nurserymen, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 10-12, 1908. 
Mr. Geo. C. Seager, Sec’y. 

Dear Sir—Referring to recent correspondence 
relative to reduced fares account above named 
occasion: 

This question was given further consideration 
at recent meeting of the Association and, in ac- 
cordance with action taken at that time, round 
trip rate of two cents per mile in each direction 
will be tendered to other Associations for basing 
purposes for your convention, tickets to be sold 
on June 6-11, inclusive, good to return leaving 
Milwaukee until and including June 16, 1908. 

Again under date of April 7, 1908, Chairman 
MacLeod of the Western Passenger Association 
wrote: 

Mr. Geo. C. Seager, Sec’y. 

Dear Sir—Referring to our letter of March 
23rd and previous correspondence relative to re- 
duced fares account above named occasion: 

Beg to advise that Summer Tourist tickets 
will be on sale to Milwaukee from points in 
Western Passenger Association territory daily 
from June 1 to September 30, inclusive, with re- 
turn limit to October 31, 1908, at fares based 
about two cents per mile in each direction. 
These fares will be available for your convention 
and have been tendered to connecting lines for 
basing purposes. 

According to past experience this means that a 
concession on the basis of the rate stated in the 
above correspondence will be granted by the 
various passenger associations having jurisdic- 
tion in territories from which a reasonable num- 
ber may be expected to attend the convention. 
Those outside of favored territories should take 
up the question early so that they may obtain the 
benefit from the nearest point from which reduced 
fares are available. 

The Trans-Continental Passenger Association 
(office, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, 
Ill.,) has announced special fares from North 
Pacific Coast points to Chicago and other east- 
ern terminals—dates of sale June Sth and 6th. 
Also reduced fares from California points, date 
of sale June 3rd. These tickets will be good for 
90 days and approximate one first-class plus 
$10 for the round trip. 


Annual 


who remember that most enjoyable trip made by 
special train from St. Louis to Dallas in 1906, 
will be delighted to learn that arrangements are 
being completed for special train from Chicago 
to Milwaukee on June 9th. 

Messrs. Carl Cropp of Vaughan’s seed store, 
and Benj. E. Gage of the Peterson Nursery Co., 
have kindly consented to act as a special local 
committee-in Chicago to perfect arrangements as 
to starting time, to provide a general meeting 
place and to make all as comfortable and happy 
as possible, while the ‘‘ round up’’ for the special 
train is going on. Inquiries regarding this feature 
of the trip may be addressed to this committee. 
The ‘‘ Exhibits’’ in charge of the committee of 
which T. B. Meehan is chairman are becoming a 
feature which no live nurseryman should miss. 


ae 


The Plankinton 

In a letter addressed to Mr. H. Stanley Green, 
manager of the Plankinton House, the secretary 
asked for confirmation of his understanding of 
the hotel proposition 
follows : 

‘** Rates: — American plan, for one person 
without bath, $3 a day and upward; with bath, 
$3.50 per day and upward; two persons without 
bath, $6 a day and upward; with bath, $6.50 and 
$7 a day and upward. In connection with these 
rates you suggest that our members make reserva- 
tions as early as possible and in that case, if you are 
unable to reserve room at the rate desired, you 
will suggest how that rate may be obtained by 
taking a room with others, say two, three or four 
people as the case may be, and that you have 
more rooms at the minimum rate than at the 
higher rate. 

I presume it is unnecessary for me to ask also 
that letters from our members asking for reserva- 
tions be in all cases acknowledged. I have found 
that in some cases hotels simply make reserva- 
tions and do not reply. In that case it leaves our 
members in some doubt as to whether or not 
they are provided for.’’ 

Answering this letter, under date of November 
26th, Mr. Green confirmed the proposition in 
every detail. And further stated that any points 
that might come up from time to time he would 
be glad to answer or confirm. 

Members should note particularly the sugges- 
tion regarding reservation cf rooms in advance. 
They should state the rate that they are willing 
to pay and ask Mr. Green to make such sugges- 
tion as will secure accommodation at the rate 


which was outlined as 


desired. 
Exhibits 
Dreshertown, Montg. Co., April 1, 1908. 


George C. Seager, Sec’y, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—This Committee has secured two 
large rooms on the first floor of the Plankinton 
Hotel. In these rooms will be exhibited colored 
plates, lithographs, labels and all smaller ex- 
hibits. The heavier exhibits will be placed in a 
vacant store on the ground floor of the hotel. 
From present indications, there will be ample 
room for all exhibits. The Committee desires 
entries for exhibits of everything that will inter- 
est nurserymen, including nursery stock tools of 
all descriptions and useful office appliances, 
records, etc., and in fact, everything that will 
interest and be of benefit to the nurseryman, 
whether in the field or in the offiee. Applica- 
tions for space must be made prior to the first 
of June, and same must be addressed to 
Thomas B. Meehan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Dreshertown, Pa. 


Very truly yours, 
THOMAS B. MEEHAN, 

Chairman Committee on Exhibits. 
The secretary is informed that Mr. T. J. Fer- 
guson is making arrangements for local enter- 
tainment and outside features while at Milwaukee, 
and this work could not be in better or more 

energetic hands, 
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an active demand for trees, shrubs, vines, 
roses, and bulbs. 


The Elizabeth Nursery Company of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., anticipating an extra demand for 
hardy trees, shrubs and perennials, has grown 
an enormous quantity of this class of stock. 


Irwin Ingels, nurseryman of Lafayette, Ili., 
predicts a good year for fruit in his state. 


“The E. B. Frantz Company, or Tecumseh 
Nurseries, of Cedarville, Ohio, have gone out 
of business,” writes Mrs. G. W. Frantz. 

We are in receipt of the transactions of the 
Peninsula Horticultural Society during its twen- 
ty-first annual session. The appearance of the 
book reflects credit on the secretary, Wesley 
Webb, Dover, Deiaware 


Many nurserymen catalogue the broad-leaved 
evergreens separately, because they are a cul- 
tural unit and because of the great popular 
interest in these sumptuous decorative plants. 
Yet no one seems to think of the evergreen 
bamboo in this connection and one generally 
nds it listed among herbaceous perennials. 
Yet it has the broadest and largest leaf of 
at. the bamboos, attains an ultimate height of 
six feet, and is the only evergreen bamboo that 
is hardy as far north as Philadelphia. Its 
correct name is Arundinaria Japonica, but the 
nurserymen call it Bambusa Metake. A good 
plant costs about one dollar.—‘‘Garden Mag- 
azine.” 





H. Weber & Sons, Sanders’ Nursery, Roten- 
hoefer and Schuette, of Missouri, have 
had a very busy season in trees and shrubs. 
Stock of all kinds is selling better than ever 
before, California privet is having a big run 
at all these places. 

The Conine Nursery Co., of Stratford, Conn., 
imported a larger quantity of European stock 
this season than ever. 


F. E. Palmer, of Newton street, Brookline, 
Mass., has purchased the Wade farm of 27 
acres of fertile land, with a view of growing 
hardy plants, shrubs and trees 


The Phoenix Nursery Company of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is looking for a site in Omaha, 
Neb., and may locate .on forty acres of ground 
at Forty-sixth and Harney streets. 


The Grandview Nursery of East DesMoines, 
Iowa, is contemplating extensive improvements 
this spring at its packing grounds on Hull and 
Delaware avenue. At least $5,000 will be 
spent in extending the property and increasing 
the capacity of the output. The sale of trees 
this year according to Mr. Carlison, secretary 
of the company, is larger than ever before. 


West Chester’s nurseries have grown to such 
an extent that they now surround the town on 
a'l sides. The business offices, packing houses 
and general headquarters, however, are on the 
northeastern borders of West Chester, and at 
that point many of the temporary workmen 
are housed. Those who work at distant points 
are hauled to the scene of operations every 
morning and go through West Chester at an 
early hour, before many of the citizens are 
out of bed. About twenty in wagons drawn by 
two horses form a large gang, and all smoke 
pipes and crack jokes as they are enroute.— 
West Chester, Pa., cor., “Florist’s Exchange.” 


The district superintendent of parking of 
Washington, D. C., will plant about 600 voung 
trees in the various portions of the city during 
the next three months, and requests have been 
piling in to the district commissioners from 
citizens for shade trees to be planted near 
their homes. Some of these trees will take the 
place of o!d ones which have either died or 
have been pronounced unsightly by the park- 
ing commission. Last year more than 2,500 
trees were planted and 1,111 old ones removed. 
It is expected that at least 2,000 new trees will 
have been set out during th present year. 





Matern & Wheeler of Sandusky, Ohio, report 








North Yakima, March 18.—Upwards of 
four hundred young fruit trees in the orch- 
ard of W. B. Holt, near Wapato, were up- 
rooted or cut down during the last year by van- 
dals who declared that they objected to the 
employment of Oriental labor. The same men 
at the same time removed the fencing of the 
Wapato Nursery Company’s acreage and drag- 
ged it away, posting notices threatening fur- 
ther outrages against the orchardists employ- 
ing Orienta! labor. The anti-Oriental senti- 
ment has been encouraged by a number of peo- 
ple at Wapato. Warnings on the nursery prem- 
ises read: “If you expect to sell your nursery 
stock to white people, do not employ Japanese. 
Warning.” 


The board of works of Newark, N. J., is ad- 
ding 50,000 trees and 4,000,000 seedlings to the 
forestry reservation in the Pequannock water- 
shed. Hardwoods were first proposed but pines 
and other conifers will be most largely planted. 


The Puget Sound Nursery & Seed Co.. of 
Seattle, Wash., states that its business is fairly 
g00d at the present time. Two carloads of 
nursery stock were received from Europe a 
short time ago and another is expected 


J. Edward Taylor, secretary of the State 
Poard of Agricu'ture, of Utah, reported at the 
annual session of the board that an increasing 
interest has been noted during the past vear in 
fruit growing all over the state. 


An English magistrate recently imposed sen- 
tence on a school boy who had damaged a tree 
belonging to the Ealing corporation. He or- 
dered the boy to provide another tree, and 
plant it himself. This seems a thoroughly prac- 
tical way to make the punishment fit the crime. 

E. L, Bailey is planning to set out a large 
prune orchard at Colusa, California. 


A report from North Yakima, Wash., states 
that when the planting of fruit trees in that 
valley is concluded this season there wil' be 
4,500,000 fruit trees in the orchards in the 
Yakima district. Over more than 1,000,000 
will be set out this year. 


T. E. Forsyth, J. H. Fraser, A. J. Buhtz and 
J. A. Wheeler of Natches City, Utah, are plan- 
ning to set out several acres of fruit trees the 
coming year. 


A. C. Dallach, formerly of Chicago, has taken 
up his residence at Wenatchee, Wash., where 
he has purchased several acres of land which 
wil! be planted to fruit. 





J. A. Rose is manager of the Kenewich-Fin- 
ley Fruit Growers’ association with headquar- 
ters at Kenewich. Wash. 

Vineent Harold and G. M. Mair have located 
at Boise, Idaho, and will plant small tracts to 
raising grapes. 





The Grand Rapids Fruit Growers’ associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Oscar W. Braman; vice-president, Charles 
Wilde; secretary, William Molloy; treasurer, H. 
D. Perkins; board of directors, E. O. Kelly, 
Jeffrey Maynard, R. D. Graham, 


William Buckley of Ceour D’Alene, Idaho, 
recently said that 50,000 apple trees will be 
planted in the vicinity of that city. 


J. C. Rucker of Bentonville, Ark., has lo- 
eated at Little Rock, Ark., where he has pur- 
chased a fruit farm of 160 acres. 


Cc. C. Willis of Plains, Mont., has been elected 
president of the State Horticultural board. 





Several hundred acres of tokay grapes will 
be set out at Galt, California. The Crown Wine 
Packing and Distil'ing company of that city 
is promoting the scheme. 


D. D. Stone of Scriba, N. Y., has been elect- 
ed secretary of the Oswego County Fruit Grow- 
ers’ association, 








Colonel J. E. Lindsay of Spokane, Wash., is 
at the head of a syndicate that will plant a 
large acreage of land near Newport, in that 
state, to apple. Six hundred and forty acres 
will be planted this year. 


Harry T. Wellman of Kendall, N. Y., is 
president of the Orleans County Fruit Growers’ 
association. 





Several hundred acres of foot hill land at 
Fresno, California, will be put into oranges, 
lemons and grape fruit. 


The city of Toledo, Ohio, has a new. park 
donated by Mr. G. H. Bayer of that city. 

C,. C. Snyder is about to open a nursery for 
the growth of hardy stock at Edgeley, N. D. 

J. Blaauw & Co., Boskoop, Holland, inform 
us that Queen Wilhelmina and Prince Henry 
of Holland visited their nursery March 20th, 
and expressed themselves as highly interested 
in the fine collections of various plants and 
buildings. Her Majesty was especially pleased 
with the large flowering hybrid rhododendrons. 





Bobbink & Atkins, of Rutherford, N. J., are 
sending out great quantities of nursery stock. 
The blue spruce and other conifers grown by 
this firm are among the finest of this vear's 
offerings. English ivy is another stock of 
which they handle an immense quantity. A 
very important feature at present is the im- 
mense stock of hardy herbaceous plants, hardy 
roses and flowering shrubs There is a great 
demand for the quality of bay trees and box- 
wood that they handle and that is not surpris- 
ing as, particularly in bay trees, they seem to 
carry stock that is faultless. 

The Grand View Nursery Co., of Des Moines, 
Ia., reports a fine season's business and is 
contemplating considerable additions to _ its 
plant this spring. 


It is reported that a species of locust, dis- 
covered in Louisiana by Prof. R. S. Cocks. of 
Tulane University, has been pronounced new 
by Prof. C. S. Sargent, of Harvard University 


The authorities at Wabash, Ind., now re- 
quire property owners to plant trees in front of 
their property and in case of neglect will do 
the work and charge the property with it. 


Horticultural Commissioners Cundiff and 
Holmes of Riverside, Cal., left recently for 
a tour of Los Angeles and Orange counties, to 
inspect the nurseries. There is a great scarcity 
of citrus nursery stock in southern California, 
and there is a constant demand that stock be 
admitted to Riverside county from nurseries 
in Los Angeles and Orange counties. It is 
known that purple scale infest some of thes« 
nurseries, but the commissioners deem it un- 
fair to quarantine against al! of them without 
an investigation. They will therefore make » 
thorough examination of stock in the various 
nurseries and determine for themselves what 
steck is safe to be admitted. 


The Kay County Fruit and Truck Growers’ 
Association of Blackwell, Okla., was organized 
April 1st. J. L. Vance, president and J. W. Tet- 
irick, secretary. Charter has been taken out, 
and the organization anticipates a good busi- 
ness this season. 


Reports from The Dalles, Oregon, state that 
11,000 peach and cherry trees have been set 
out near there this spring. Among those in- 
creasing their fruit acreage are B. A. Gifford, 
M. Z. Donnell, O. Krier, E. Williams, George 
Johnston and Judge G. C. Blakely. 

The Oklahoma Fruit Growers’ association 
met at Oklahoma City, April 3d. J. B. Tho- 
burn of the above city is secretary. 





Michael Sweeney of Granite Hill, California, 
has planted 1,800 tokay vines this season. 
Active planting is reported among others in 
that locality. 
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LIVE NEWS FOR NURSERYMEN 














Jacob Riis, the well known worker among 
the poor in New York recently gave a series of 
lectures in Oregon. He told how the children 
of New York would enjoy some of the large 
red apples grown in that state. His audiences 
took him at his word, and the result was hun- 
dreds of boxes of fruit were sent to Mr. Riis 
for distribution among the children of the New 
York slums. 


In a statement read before a recent meeting 
of the St. Joseph. Mo., Horticultural society, W. 
M. Scott, Pathologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, said that there was 
no bitter rot in apple or black rot of peach in 
Northern Missouri 


The Western Slope Orchard Company has 
been organized at Grand Junction, Co!o., with 
a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are 
E. E. Udlock, C. E. Cherrington and A, E. 


These growers are the incorporators of the 
Delta, Colorado Fruit Growers’ Association : 
W. P. Dale, R. C. Hutchinson, Ruby Neff, W. B. 
Obert and Frank Moore. 


A fruit growers’ association has been organ- 
ized at Castle Rock, Washington, with a capital 
of $10,000. 


Twenty-four thousand six hundred and 
thirteen apple trees were killed by severe cold 
in six counties in Maine during 1906 and 1907 
according to a recent bulletin issued by the De- 
partment of Agricu'ture of that state. 


Frank Hoskins of Dayton, Joe Woods and 
J. D. Israel of Waltsburg, Wash., have pur- 
chased land near Dayton, and will plant the 
same to apples. 


B. H. Bushway of Algoa, Texas, has sold 257 
acres of land to Frank Monthouse who will 
plant the land to figs and oranges. 

Reports from Hartford, Michigan, state that 
loca! nursery dealers have had an excellent 
trade this spring. Practically all of the choic- 
est fruit lands on which the orchards were de- 
stroyed by the frosts of 1906 are being reset 
with a choicer variety of trees. Especial at- 
tention is being paid to peaches, cherries and 
apples. 


The Rogers Fruit Growers’ association of 
Messa, Colo., has been incorporated for $50,000. 
The incorporators are: L. C. Ellinton, An- 
drew Linn, H. C. Busey. 


Articles of incorporation of the Green River 
Utah, Fruit Growers’ association have been 
filed in that state. The incorporators are: T. 
D. Spalding, J. S. Ladd, Rod McDonald, C. F. 
Alstrand and G. P. Schlosser. 


_ The Southern Georgia Fruit Growers’ asso- 
ciation met March 27th at Americus, Ga. W. 
P. Wallace is secretary. 





Many fruit growers’ associations are being 
organized in the vicinity of Dover, Del. 


Between fifty and seventy-five ten-acre tracts 
of fruit land are being p!oughed, preparatory 
to planting, at Florence, Colo. 


N. J. Valentine has been elected secretary of 
the Brigham City, Utah, Fruit Growers’ asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. John P. Brown, editor of “Arboricul- 
ture,” spent the winter at Carney, Ala., plant- 
ing trees on the L. & N. Railroad’s forest plan- 
tation. During November last he received two 
carloads of seedling catalpa speciosa, contain- 
ing over 600,000 trees. 


rn W. L. E. Green, one of the proprietors of the 
Stella Nurseries, Wood River, has located at 
Kearney, Neb., with his family and started a 


nursery. A retail office and y y vs 
= a c d yard will be main 





CONDITIONS IN UTAH 


In his report for March, horticultural inspec- 
tor J. P. Sorenson, of Utah, says: “In the 
month of March the deputies worked at in- 
structing the people in their respective districts 
how to mix and apply the winter wash to trees 
and bushes. Two of them worked 12 days each, 
and one eight days. Another deputy attended 
22 days to the nurseries south of Murray in- 
specting and fumigating as per report, 19,640 
trees before delivery, 400 of which were con- 
demned and burned. 

“TI have inspected about 45,000 trees, part of 
them, about 10,000, imported in 20 boxes by 
four nurseries, the balance, or about 35,000, 
were grown in the county. I also fumigated 
about 64,000 trees, some of them dug and 
stored away last fall, the balance dug this 
spring; also a lot of bushes and shrubbery, 
about 10,000. 1 also issued 132 certificates for 
nursery stock inspected and fumigated and 
sent out of the county, and most of it out of the 
state. I also inspected and fumigated half a 
dozen private parcels in the fumigating room 
at the city and county building; also watched 
the work of men spraying for hire and con- 
demned some of it as not up to the standard. 
This month has been an extra busy one and 
I expect April will be more so, but as a deputy 
has been appointed by the county commission- 
ers for the first district, and the city deputy 
will also start to work, I wish that all peop'e 
planting trees would report the same so that 
the trees can be inspected before planting for 
root diseases and condemned if diseased and 
thereby the people would be saved the expense 
of paying for trees that are no good. The in- 
spection of trees is free of charge to all peo- 
ple.”’ 


SEED TESTS BY THE GOVERNMENT 

The number of samples of seed received for 
testing has increased rapidly during the year. 
In many caSes more than five samples a month 
have come from the same source. Up to the 
present time the number of tests made for one 
firm or individual in any one month for either 
mechanical purity or germination has been 
limited to five. In order to meet the growing 
demand for this work, arrangements have been 
made to increase the number of tests for ger- 
mination not to exceed ten in any one month. 
The number tested for mechanical purity will 
remain the same as formerly, not to exceed 
five a month, Edgar Brown. 


Botanist in Charge of Seed Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


« PAPA” JOSSELYN TELLS A NEW 
ONE 


We learn with much pleasure and pass 
the good news along that Mr. George 5. 
Josselyn of Fredonia, will attend the con- 
vention at Milwaukee this year as he has 
attended for twenty years or more with 
hardly a skip. After the convention he 
will ‘‘seull out’’ for Canada and when he 
has caught all the fish there he will go in 
September to the Massachusetts coast 
where he has chartered a launch in which 
he will go after cod and haddock in lots 
that run to several hundred pounds. Our 
friend Josselyn is one of those who get 
next to all the fun that goes on in his 
vicinity. 

His fund of stories is always growing. 
He recently related this one which is new 
and all local in color: 

‘* We think we have some bright men 
up this way in our vineyardists; then we 
have some who are very cute or think they 
are. Last Fall a couple of men drove up 
to the Fredonia station with a load of 
grapes on their wagon. Before the grapes 
were weighed one man got off and the 


grapes With one man on the wagon were 
weighed; when the grapes were unloaded 
and the wagon weighed the two men were 
on the wagon and as they were driving 
out of the railroad yard one of them re- 
marked with a chuckle 
*** Got them that time. Didn’t we?’ ’ 


Personal. 

William Pitkin of the Chase Brothers 

ompany, of Rochester, N. Y., chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, and 
president of the National Association of 
Retail Nurserymen, has been appointed 
State Fair Commissioner by Governor 
Hughes. 

Roy D. Underwood was elected Mayor 
of Lake City, Minn., on April 7, 1908. He 
is one of the well-known and rising young 
men of Minnesota. He is the son of J. M. 
Underwood of the State Fair board of 
managers, and as the secretary of the 
Jewell Nursery Company of that city is 
prominently identified with the hortieul- 
tural interests of the state. When he as- 
sumes his oath of office he will bear the 
distinction of being the voungest citizen 
ever elected to this position. 

Mr. C. C. Mayhew, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Texas Nursery Com- 
pany has just returned from a trip North 
among the rose growers around Spring- 
field and Urbana, Ohio, and other nursery 
centers. Mr. Mayhew reports a_ very 
pleasant as well as profitable trip. 





MADE SOLE AGENTS 


Editor American Frurts: 

[It may interest your readers to know 
that we have been appointed sole agents 
for United States and Canada for Royal 
Tottenham Nurseries, Deedemsvaart, Hol- 
land. 

This firm are very large growers of 
herbaceous stock, perennials, ete., and ship 
to all parts of the world. 

Yours truly, 
MecHUTCHISON & CO. 
17 Murray St.,-New York. 





Fred Steinkamp has purchased an interest in 
the Brownstown Nursery Co., Brownstown, Ind., 
and the firm name will be Merrill & Steinkamp. 


The Devils Lake Nursery has been incor- 
porated at Devils Lake, N. D., with capital 
stock $5,000. John W. Maher, Henry Hale and 
J. E. Maher, all of Devils Lake, are the incor- 
porators. 


The Simplex Tree Baler 


Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in fourteen states. 
Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Ev ens, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 
Box 227, Belleville, Ils. 








L. F. DINTELMANN, 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for prices on Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, etc. : 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A. Cannedy N. & 0. Co.,  Carroliton, Il. 
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CARE OF NURSERY STOCK FROM THE 
TIME IT LEAVES THE NURSERY 
UNTIL IT IS PLANTED 


By D. M, MITCHELL, OWATONNA, MINN 

There are very few, if any, actual grow- 
ers of nursery stock who do not take pride 
in producing and sending to their cus- 
tomers a first-class article. A grower who 
takes this pride in growing a good article 
also likes to see it reach his customers in 
the best possible condition, and the nur- 
seryman’s success depends upon whether 
his stock proves a success or failure with 
his customers. There is then, I think, no 
use of my going into detail as regard 
packing stock by the nurseryman. I will 
say, however, that in the rush of the sea- 
son be very careful that no careless work 
is done. 

A great deal of stock is injured by being 
delayed by railroad companies; every sea- 
son we have shipments delayed through no 
fault of ours. Express is very seldom de- 
layed, but express offices are always warm 
and unless stock is called for almost im- 
mediately upon arrival at destination, 
damage is very likely to occur. The sub- 
ject of transportation is a very vital one 
to every nurseryman. Our National Nur- 
seryman’s Association has for several 
years done a great deal of work along this 
line. 

They have accomplished some good, but 
in my opinion delayed shipments is our 
worst feature with transportation com- 
panies, and as yet the National Nursery- 
man’s Association has done very little to 
remedy this. I do not know of any rem- 
edy for delayed shipment, but it seems to 
me that when we deliver our stock to the 
transportation company in good condition 
there should be some way of making them 
deliver it to its destination without un- 
ealled for delay. 

After stock reaches its destination in 
good condition it is very often damaged 
before it reaches the grounds where it is 
to be planted. Failure of the purchaser to 
eall promptly for his stock causes a great 
deal of loss. 

I wish every purchaser would look upon 
the nursery stock he has bought as an 
investment, and as such would look after 
it. If he buys only a few apple trees, let 
us do our best to have him take the best 
of care of them and almost before we 
know it he may be among our best cus- 
tomers. 

After stock gets on the planter’s ground 
it is often damaged, yes, actually killed 
from exposure. I have very often seen a 
bundle of nice trees left entirely unpro- 
tected lying in the wagon or on the ground 
beside the house until the morning follow- 
ing the day of delivery. 

Trees should never be taken to the place 
where they are to be planted until the 
holes are dug, then take only a few at a 
time, leaving the balance of them in a 
shady place and be sure they are kept 
moist. It is surprising how often ever- 
greens will be unpacked and exposed to 
the sun and wind. Never unpack your 


evergreens until you are ready to plant 
them. They are a very difficult thing to 
make grow when improperly handled, and 











when properly handled they are as easy to 
grow as almost all other trees. 

I have had people say to me, ‘‘It seems 
as if I can never have any luck with my 
trees.’’ I contend there is no luck about 
it. It is more of a science, and let us edu- 
cate ourselves to it. If we become ac- 
quainted with the different varieties and 
what we can do with them, we will soon 
find that we are successful with many 
kinds that have in the past proved a 
failure. 


WESTERN NEBRASKA 


In writing on Western Nebraska, E. F. 
Stephens of Crete, Neb., says: 

** The orchardist who attempts to grow 
fruit under irrigation in western Nebraska 
has at hand an excellent market for his 
product, at higher prices than can be 
obtained by eastern orchardists. The 
freight rates from the eastern counties to 
western Nebraska, or from the apple pro- 
dueing district of Colorado, are such as 
to give the producer of orchard fruits in 
western Nebraska a marked advance. 

** Apples in the David Hunter orchard 
at Sutherland in Lincoln county sold this 
fall for $1.65 per box or $5.00 a barrel, an 
increase of a dollar on a barrel over the 
value of apples of the same quality in 
eastern Nebraska. We think that for 
many years to come the orchardist who 
grows fruit in the western half of the state 
may fairly expect to receive from twenty 
to forty cents per bushel more for his fruit 
than the orchardist in our eastern coun- 
ties. When the advantages of soil, eli- 
mate and irrigation are fully utilized west- 
ern Nebraska should not only grow fruit 
for its own markets, but should have a 
sufficient surplus of beautiful, high col- 
ored fruit to market in less favored reg- 
ions. 

‘The soil of western Nebraska is us- 
ually fertile and well suited to orchard- 
ing. Chemical analysis has shown that in 
many places soil in the semi-arid regions 
contains three times as much potash, six 
times as much magnesia and fourteen 
times as much lime as the average soil of 
the middle states. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that plant food has been stored 
for ages and has not been washed away by 
heavy rainfall. 

** Doubtless high elevation and cool 
nights and sunny days of the semi-arid 
regions coupled with the native fertility 
of the soil explains the color and excellent 
quality of apples grown in Colorado, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Western 
Nebraska has the elevation, the fertility 
of the soil and the climatic conditions suit- 
ed to giving high color and excellent qual- 
ity to the apple. 


INDIANA NURSERY LAW 


No nursery stock ean be shipped out of 
Indiana without its being accompanied by 
a certificate of inspection. B. W. Doug- 
lass, state entomologist, has just emerged 
from a few rounds with the Big Four Rail- 
road and the Adams Express Co. for hand- 
ling uncertified nursery stock at Vincen- 
nes. The law provides that in such cases 
the cost of inspection shall be assessed 
against the railroad or express company. 









This was done in the Vincennes cases, in 
both of which stock shipped into the state 
by an Illinois nursery had been handled 
without regard to a certificate. 

Mr. Douglass is sending to the nursery- 
men of the state and the general public as 
well, a bulletin containing the Indiana 
nursery laws, together with an opinion by 
Attorney General James Bingham, in 
which it is held that section 8 of the old 
nursery law is not in conflict with any 
part of the new nursery law and is there- 
fore still in force. 


LICENSES FOR NURSERYMEN 


According to a report of a recent meet- 
ing of the Nurservmen’s Association of 
Victoria, as reported by the International 
Nurseryman of Australia, the members of 
that organization are at odds with the 
government over the question of issuing 
licenses to nurserymen and making those 
registered responsible for the stock that 
they send out. The government takes the 
stand that inasmuch as few nurserymen 
grow all of their own stock it is not ad- 
visable to give them protection. The agi- 
tation started from the fact that garden- 
ers, truck growers and in fact most every- 
body in that corner of the.earth have 
started in to grow nursery stock as a side 
issue. This naturally aroused the indigna- 
tion of nurserymen who have a right to 
the title and hence the demand on the 
government. Despite the fact that the as- 
sociation has been turned down in its first 
effort it has decided to ‘‘go after’ the gov- 
ernment again and keep after it until a 
law covering the question has been pass- 
ed. During the discussion of the question 
at the meeting one of the members said: 

**If you could define a nursery, then it 
(the question of issuing licenses) would 
be easy.’’ 

An advocate of the measure then re- 
plied : 

‘*Every nursery that does a straight out 
nursery business. Those who sell ‘scrub 
rubbish’ know nothing about the business 
of a nurseryman. There are people who 
sell a few stocks which can only be de- 
scribed as rubbish, and no respectable nur- 
seryman can compete against them. I 
move that a deputation wait on the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and urge that nur- 
series which grow trees, plants and bulbs 
for sale should be licensed.”’ 

The motion was carried with a rush. 
Here’s hoping that the association wins 
out. 


Subscribe for ‘American Fruits’’ $i per 
year. See Directory Page 8. 





li One year, 8 to 10 inches; from very pro- 
Pecan mgs lific strain, large paper shell, California 
grown. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid. 

Pis hi N t (for Arizona, New Mexico, California and the 
tac 10 u Southwest ) Strong seedlings, from California 


grown seed. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid. 


Both ready in November. 


Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 


ficorge H. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Free 
Descriptive Catalogue. It is accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakota. The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day. 


Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak 
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TRADE ESPECIALLY STRONG 











Des Moines Nursery Co. 


(Des Moines, Iowa). 


Spring sales throughout the West as 
far as we are advised have been excep- 
tionally good. There has been a very 
strong demand for apples, cherries and 
other elasses of stock, which have been 
pretty thoroughly cleaned up, but some 
of the nurserymen are still holding a sur- 
pius of plum and Kieffer pear. I think 
on the whole, that the business has been 
much better than anticipated when the 
panie struck us, and we would not sur- 
mise that we had ever had a panic, judg- 
ing from the collections on retail orders, 
which are equally as good as they were 
last Spring. It is a little early yet to give 
any definite information as to the outlook 
for Fall business. It is possible that the 
purchasers may be a little more conserva- 
tive this summer than heretofore, on ac- 
count of the financial flurry through which 
they have just passed, but the retail orders 
which are now being delivered were se- 
eured before this little disturbance, and 
are promptly met as per agreement. We 
have had very favorable weather this 
Spring for handling stock, having up to 
date but very few warm days. I am glad 
to know that your paper is boosting for 
the convention at Milwaukee, and hope by 
our united efforts we will secure a large 
attendance and interesting programme. 


J. W. HILL. 


(Signed) 


The Griffing Bros. Co. 
(Macclenny, Fla.). 

We take pleasure in making the follow- 
ing report on general nursery conditions 
in this section. We do not have any de- 
fined Fall or Spring trade, our shipping 
season commencing the latter part of Octo- 
ber and continuing until the middle to 
last of March, our heaviest movement be- 
ing during the months of December, Janu- 
ary and February. The season’s business, 
as a whole, has been fairly satisfactory, 
considering the severe panic. We have, 
however, noticed a decided falling off in 
trade along certain lines, especially with 
the cotton growers, naval stores and lum- 
ber men, three classes who have suffered 
very much on account of the panic. The 
past year has been unfavorable for the 
growth of nursery stock in this locality 
and crop of trees was unusually limited. 
Had the financial and commercial condi- 
tions been normal, we would have found 
ourselves more than sold out early in the 
season. The outlook for Fall and Winter 
trade is good, there being a strong demand 
and inquiry for hardy orange trees budded 
on citrus trifoliata stock, Japan persim- 
mons, grapes, budded and grafted pecans, 


these being some of the leading items that 
are grown in this locality for wholesale 
trade. With fair weather conditions dur- 
ing remainder of year, we will have a 
normal supply of trees in most lines, hav- 
ing an especially fine stock of Japan per- 
simmons, Museadine grapes, figs, peaches 
and budded and grafted pecans. 


E. P. Bernardin. 


(Parsons, Kan.). 


Yours of the 11th at hand. It caught 
us just at the windup of our shipping sea- 
son. The trade this Spring throughout 
this section of the country has gone be- 
yond our most earnest expectations, and 
stock of all kinds, with the exception of 
cherry, has been cleaned up. The trade on 
apple and peach has been especially strong 
and we could have sold twice as much 
had we the stock to offer. Trade in the 
ornamental line was also heavier than 
usual, showing that the people of the great 
Southwest are thinking of beautifying the 
home as weil as filling the table. Prices 
have ruled strong and with a good clean- 
up we are feeling pretty good and looking 
forward now to the coming year’s busi- 
ness to be an exceptionally good one. 
Fruits of all kinds promise to be a full 
crop so far, and with good prices prevail- 
ing will stimulate the planting in all lines. 
Stock wintered fine and is starting off in 
nice shape and we should again see good 
prices on both apple and peach as the 
supply is very light throughout the great 
apple tree producing section of the coun- 
try and we should see the highest prices 
prevailing for first-class apple that we 
have had in years. This is both owing to 
the light growth made last year by the 
yearlings and also to poor stands and light 
plantings. 


We should all pull together for a big 
meeting at Milwaukee in June, and we 
want every nurseryman who has anything 
that he is proud of to place it on exhi- 
bition. This we want to be one of the 
main features of the meeting. 





The Willadean Nurseries. 


(Warsaw, Ky.) 


Your favor received, and beg to advise 
that our trade has been very good this 
Spring, but the season was so short that 
we have not done the volume of business 
we should. The demand has been ex- 
ceedingly strong on ornamentals, and ma- 
terial for commercial planting. We look 
forward to there being a good demand for 
nearly all lines of stock, and the outlook 
is good for a maintenance of fair prices. 


Major Edwards H. Pratt. 

Major Edwards H. Pratt, a member of the 
T. S. Hubbard Company, died at Fredonia, N-Y.., 
Tuesday, March 31st. He was born in Auburn, 
Mass., seventy years ago last December, the son 
of Rev. and Mrs. Miner G. Pratt. Rev. Mr. 
Pratt was afterwards the Congregational min- 
ister at Andover, and his children there had the 
benefit of Andover Seminary, from which the 
Major was graduated. Not long before the 
Civil War he went to Dansville, N. Y., and that 
was his home for the longest period aside from 
his life in Fredonia. There he married Miss 
McNair, who died, leaving two daughters, Misses 
Fanny and Carrie Pratt, now of Richmond and 
Hampton, Va, After the war he married Miss 
Sarah Vanderlip, daughter of Judge Vanderlip 
of Dansville, who survives him with their 
daughter, Mrs, Albert W. Atwood of New York 
city. 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon Major 
Pratt raised Company B of the One Hundred 
Thirty-sixth New York Regiment. He was in 
many battles at the head of his company, and 
participated in many more as a member of 
General Hooker's staff, where he gained the 
rank of Major. After his return he was made 
postmaster of Dansville under President Grant. 

Major Pratt was in the nursery business at 
Dansville and Geneva before he bought a large 
interest in the T. S. Hubbard nursery at Fre- 
donia in 1887. He became president of the 
company and held that position when he died. 
He was a thorough business man and held the 
sincere respect of all who dealt with him or 
were employed by him. In 1893 and i8%4 he 
was president of the village. Major Pratt was 
a member of the American Association of 
Nurserymen. 


Robert Loomis, of New York city, and G. D. 
Woodworth, of Hood River, Oregon, are plant- 
ing a large tract of !and in the vicinity of 
Hood River to apple. 


J. F. Walker is secretary of the Davis County 
Fruit Growers’ association of Syracuse, Utah. 











WwOoO O D L A B E L S NURSERYMEN end ‘FLORISTS 





The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 








All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true. Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of CaMPBELL’s 
EarRty. An extra fine stock and full as- 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIES ; also BLACKBERRY ROOT 
CuTTine PLants. Catalogue and Price 
List Free. 





Bend list of wants tor prices. 











T. Ss. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 








NURSERYMEN’S 


KNIVES 


Hand Forged Razor Steel Warranted 


Since 1877 we have been selling the nursery 
trade, and have over 3,000 nurseries in our list 








of customers. It isa trade we take great pains to please. We issue an 80-page catalogue of Knives, Shears, Razors and Strops, and send free to all who ask for one 
This cut is exact size of our PROPAGATING KNIFE, No. 89%. No. 89 is same size but has budding blade. Price of either, soc. postpaid. Blades close and are finest grade 


of razor steel, hand forged, file tested, handle is white; “Easily seen.” You have been paying 7s5c for a vastly inferior knife. 
for pocket, 35c. GRAFTING KNIFE—Fast handle, 2 sizes, 20 and asc each. NURSERY P 


NURSERY BUDDERS—Fast handle, asc each; 


RUNER—Fast handle, soc; heavy pocket pruning knife, 8s5c. Liberal discount in 


dozen lots. We wish to trade direct with you. We have a 12 page List of Nurserymen’s Knives and Shears which we will send you on request. 


MAHER & GROSH cCo., 


92 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 





Question Box. 

Full and free discussion invited. 

Members of the American Association 
are asked to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of gaining information by hand- 
ing in questions for the question box to 
the Secretary anytime during meeting. 

Question No. 1: Would it be advisable 
to have a law providing for the patenting 
or trade marking for various varieties of 
fruits? 

No. 2: Does not the average nurseryman 
import nursery stock that can be grown at 
home? If so, why? 

No. 3: Have any nurserymen succeeded 
in preventing apple crown gall and hairy 
root? 

No. 4: Is ‘there 
among nurserymen? 

No. 5: Is the demand for ornamentals 
increasing ? 

No. 6: What class of nurserymen are 
able to manage a business and make a 
profit under present conditions? 

No. 7: How should peeans be graded? 

No. 8: Are the large orechardist still 
getting the benefit of wholesale prices? 

No. 9: Are foreign houses careful 
enough in grading and sorting seedlings? 

No. 10: The need of a better class of 
labor and how ean we get it? 


Papers. 


enough co-operation 


A few points on improvements—Judge 
Eugene Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

Horticultural inspection laws as they 
effect nurserymen—M. MeDonald, Salem, 
Ore. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


Elements of success in the nursery busi- 
ness—J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore. 

The pecan—H. D. Simpson, Vincennes, 
Ind. 

Semi-tropical thoughts for the nursery- 
men—H. H. Hume, Glen Saint Mary, Fla 

Cost of growing stock—H. L. Byrd, 
West Michigan Nurseries, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Is it good poliey on the part of the nur- 
serymen to send out cheap list at the end 
of the season—J. M. Pitkin, Newark, N. Y. 

The Great Southwest—Jno. 8S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

How ean the nurserymen best assist in 
the civic improvement movement—J. Hor- 
ace MeFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 

List of desirable fruits that succeed in 
my state and are recommended to the 
planter—C. H. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind.- 
J. Van Lindley, Pomono, N. C.; Geo. H. 
Whiting, Yankton, S. D.; C. J. Maloy, 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. Willis, Ottawa, Kan. : 
E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn.; W. F. 
Heikes, Huntsville, Ala.; Peter Youngers, 
Geneva, Neb.; F. A. Webber, Nursery, Mo. 





Salem Cherry Fair. 





Salem, Ore., April 17, 1908. 
Editor American Fruits: 

At a recent meeting of the Salem Board 
of Trade the following committee was 
appointed to take cherge of our Annual 
Salem Cherry Fair: F. W. Power, C. A. 
Park and H. 8S. Gile. The Salem Cherry 
Fair is one of the best horticultural dis- 
plays of fine fruit that we have in the 
Northwest. It will be held about the 10th 
of July (date to be announced later). 
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About thirty to forty cups will be offered 
as premiums and a large number of diplo- 
mas and other prizes. In connection with 
the cherries there are displays and pre- 
miums for general fruits, roses and sweet 
peas, and we desire as many nurserymen 
and florists present as possible. 

The Salem Cherry Fair being held just 
after the meeting of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, affords Eastern 
nurserymen the chance to attend without 
the expense of two trips to the coast. We 
would very much like to have a represent- 
ative of your paper present, and extend a 
special invitation to all nurserymen, flor- 
ists and horticulturists to be present. An- 
nouncements of premium and programme 
will be made later. 

Yours truly, 
F. W. POWER, 
Chairman Cherry Fair Committee. 





J. B. Wagner. 


(Pasadena, Cal.) 


In reply to your query regarding sales 
this season, beg to say, they have been 
much ahead of my early expectations; in 
fact, fully 25 per cent. more than ever be- 
fore. Especially is this the case in citrus 
trees, berries and rhubarb. We have sold 
over 400,000 rhubarb plants, and still have 
several large orders to fill. We have sent 
out in last two weeks four carloads of 
orange and lemon trees, and have three 
more to get out at onee. This will clean 
us up for the season. The outlook for next 
Fall and Winter appears fine. This cer- 


tainly is more than gratifying in view of 
financial panic so recently over. 














Growing Mahaleb 


straight stocks and yet well branched 


easier to bud when transplanted. 


BECAUSE 


Oregon 


stocks. 
California 


entire satisfaction. 





Mahaleb must be grown in land that will produce nice 


be such as will allow stocks to thoroughly ripen before 
digging, in order to get good thrifty stocks which are much 


FOR FALL 1908 OR SPRING | 


Tne 4000 Mahaleb here in fine condition and are excellent 
I am very much pleased with them. 


The Mahaleb stock purchased of Cooper & Moncrief gave 


Note - Order was received September 6, 1907 for Winfield grown stocks 
at soc per thousand above import stocks from above 


Mahaleb Stocks Winfield Grown 


We are one of the largest growers of this stock in the world 


Mahaleb Ground and Mahaleb Growers is the reputation we have won from parties 
who have both visited our plant and used our stock. 


Stocks 


roots. Climate must 


February 11, 1908. 


NoTe 


July 29, 1907. 





firm. 


Write for Prices on Early Orders—State Number Wanted 


THE WINFIELD NURSERY CoO. 


Winfield, Kansas 


Grading and Packing 


Mahaleb must be graded closely if a good block of 
Cherry Trees is expected as a product from the plant of 
stock. Then properly packed in good paper lined boxes. 
which will insure their arrival 


We shall offer to the trade Mahaleb Stocks at the market price grown and handled 
as above described. THEY WILL PLEASE YOU. 


Our stocks can be budded late in the season, which insures a good stand of buds. 
You can be sure of a perfect stand of stocks. 
Our stocks produce an exceptionally fine root system. 


Your Kansas stocks came in good shape, graded very nice 
indeed, while another shipment from ——-—— has arrived and 
runs 30 to 40 per cent. under grade and in very dry condition. 
These parties have planted over one-half million of our 
Mahaleb stocks in the past three years. 

We have received many compliments of our stocks shipped 
this season and no objections, though we have shipped over two 
million stocks to almost every state in the Union. 











in first class condition, 






Indiana 





February 10, 1908. 
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PLAIN | vane 
PAINTED PRINTED 


Of Every Description for 


Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 





AMERICAN FRUITS 





Established in 1866 


W.T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Richmond, Va. 


500 Acres Under Cultivation 


Peach Trees, grown from natural 
peach seedlings. Angoulem, Kieffer and 
Le Conte Standard Pears, 2 year. Fine 
trees. 

Can offer 50,000 Peach Seedlings, 
grown from natural peach pits, nice size 
for lining out in Nursery for budding, or 
suitable for grafting in the south, also a 
nice lot of Japan Pear Seedlings. 


Correspondence solicted. 














Field Grown Roses 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Iris and Paeonies 


Trade List Now Ready 


The United States Nursery Co. 


RICH, MISS. 

















Everything in Small Fruit Plants 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 





JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N.Y.  ®s*dlishee 
I offer for Kall and Spring 

Standard Pear 2 yrs, Bartlett and Seckel and 
other varieties. Dwarf Pear 2 yrs, general list. 
Plum on Plum 2 yrs., European and Japans. Cherry 
2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. Apple 2 yrs., budded, gen- 
eral list. Quince J and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 
and Angers. 


All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 





Box Straps 


Ward-DicKey Steel Co. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Planished Sheet Steel 


P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 


Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 


best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cate” 
logue free. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States and Canada 


110-116 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


UR stock of Apple, Japan, 
Kieffer and French Pear; 
Mahaleb and Myroholan, Plum 
Seedlings cannot be excelled. 
Grafts made to order; Apple, 
whole or piece root; Pear, whole 
or piece root. Our Grafts are 
made by experienced workmen 
and carefully wrapped. Can wrap 
with thread, waxed paper or 
raffia. 














We also offer Forest Tree 
Seedlings. Apple Cherry, Peach, 
Plum, Kieffer and Garber, Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines, Grapes, Currants, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, 











J. H. SKinner @ Co. 


Successors to Peters & Skinner 
CAPITAL NURSERIES 


Station A Topeka, Hans. 


200 Styles fm Sold Direct 
of from our 
Vehicles Factory 


to 
. User 







65 Styles 
of ? 





Ne. 669. Fancy Car Plush Trimmed 
Bugey with to seat, fancy pad.ied wing 
d ke gear and r er tire Price 
complete, $78.00. As good 

@5 e 


Buy Direct From Our 
Factory 


Saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 
Elkhart Buggies end Harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to the user for 35 years. We are 


The Largest Manufacturers In the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for 

examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de 

livery. No cost to you if not satistied as to style, 

quality and price. Send for new free catalog. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


SRYRKAEGY Kame was 


us sells for 








No. \f As good 
Surrey wit Not as sells 
tor a © auto for #835 
seats. Price complete, more 
$78.00. 











CHARLES DETRICHE, SR. *“GE8S:. 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, Rose 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 
A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prep:red and copies or other information 
may be had on application to Mr. Détrichés’ 
sole representative tor the United States and 
Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York 








North Carolina 
Natural Peach Pits 


You always have a stand of healthy 
seedlings when you plant North Caro- 


lina Naturals. Orders will be booked 
now and filled in order booked. Let 
me hear from you with estimate of 
wants and I will make prices right. 


Reference Bradstreet 


4daress John A. Young 


Greensboro Nurseries 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 























The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 
I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of Nursery 
stock including Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach. I 


make a specialty of carload lots of peach. The most 
complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 


J. C. HALE, Prop. 





Knox Nurseries 


Cherry Trees—From Vincennes, Indiana. 

Pecan Trees—Paper shell sorts from our branch 
nursery in Monticello, Florida. 

H. M. SIMPSON @ SONS, Props. 


Vincennes Ind. 





Graves Peach 
An Early Yellow Freestone Ripening a week 
- before Crawford's 
Early. Trees from the originator have sea! 
attached. Prices free. 
ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


RAFFIA 
RED STAR BRAND 


The Nurseryman’s grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock alwayson hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price ask us. 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 
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UALITY 


Quality and quantity don’t always 
go well tog:ther; but they do 
with us because we know how. 
For the season of 1908 and 1909 
we cffer Budded and Grafted 
Pecans, Leconte and Kieffer Pear, 
Hardy Oranges, Plum, Persimmon, 
Fig, Mulberries etc. A full line of 
Shade Trees and Ornamentals. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. 


UANTITY 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HARDY CONIFERS 


(Continued from page 7.) 

The Chinese Juniper (J. Chinensis) is 
quite hardy at Rochester. The staminate 
form grows much more rapidly than the 
pistilate. There are a number of inter- 
esting forms of the Chinese Juniper. A 
prostrate variety of the Chinese Juniper 
(J. Chinensis variety prostrata) which I 
think was brought from Japan in 1892 by 
Dr. Sargent, is a very hardy, ornamental 
plant. There is a juniper sold in Long 
Island and around New York, under the 
name of J. Chinensis variety stricta, which 
is a beautiful garden form. I saw fine 
specimens of it in the Pinetum. on the 
Palmer estate, at Stamford, Conn. 

The yews are beautiful in their rich 
dark green foliage, and are favorite sub- 
jects of all who love conifers. 

The English Yew (Taxus baceata) is 
unfortunately unreliable north of New 
York City, and even further south is apt 
to be seorched by the winter’s sun. At 
Rochester we protect our plants in winter 
with evergreen branches. We have two 
varieties: T. baeeata variety Washington- 
iana, and T. baceata variety erecta, which 
are hardier than the type. 

The Japanese Yew (T. cuspidata) is one 
of the most important of exotic conifers 
in this country. Dr. C. S. Sargent regards 
it as a ‘‘most valuable addition to the list 
of evergreens which can be successfully 
cultivated in the northern states.’’ Dur- 
ing the trying winter of 1903-1904 the 
Japanese Yew, entirely unprotected, was 
not injured in the least. It grows quite 
rapidly and promises in the course of years 
to assume the proportions of a tree. There 
appears to be two distinct varieties in cul- 
tivation—one known as T. euspidata vari- 
ety brevifolia, and another with distinct 
fastigiate spreading branches, which is not 
as far as we are aware recognized under 
any name. 

The Canadian 
commonly known under the name of 
Ground Hemlock, a common native 
throughout the northern states and Can- 
ada in moist dense woods, is well adapted 
to cultivation. Planted in exposed situa- 
tions it assumes a very different appear- 
ance from natural condition in shade. We 
propagate it from cuttings in large quan- 
tities for planting on moist slopes, banks 
and ravines. 

The Japanese Ginkgo (Ginkgo biloba), 
a deciduous conifer, has shown great hard- 
ihood in the northeastern states, and grows 
to a large size, and attains mature beauty. 
Its usefulness as a street tree has been 
shown in Washington, D. C. The Ginkgo 
in a young state has a stiff, ungainly ap- 
pearance, but when it attains a consider- 
able height and age, it looks remarkably 
picturesque. In the fall the leaves turn 
to a very beautiful light shade of yellow, 
and a tree covered with these yellow 
leaves is beautiful against a background 
of evergreens. 


Canadensis), 


Yew (T. 





The Agricultural Experiment Station of Pur- 
duc University has recently issued a most in- 
teresting circular on Commercial Fruit Grow- 
ing, in which Professors James Troop and C. 
G. Woodbury point out to Indiana farmers the 
financial possibilities they have overlooked in 
that field of horticulture. 








Grape Roots That Grow 
Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
Strong grades and prompt shipments. We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited. 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, n. y. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


HOW TO GROW ROSES 
(Centinued from page 14) 

ily. Nothing ean be more beautiful than 
a large bouquet of freshly-eut blooms of 
this rose. It is a present which will be 
appreciated and admired by the most fas- 
tidious, and it is a decorative feature fit 
to adorn any mansion in the land. 


Planting and Care. 

In order that roses may be employed 
most effectively they should be planted in 
beds and masses, from 20 to 100 or more 
plants together and all of one kind, not 
a variety or mixture, and the varieties 
suggested in this article are well adapted 
to this purpose. When planted in beds, 
roses should be set about 18 inches apart, 
or 13 plants for a bed 6 feet in diameter 
and 37 plants for one 10 feet in diameter. 
The hybrid perpetuals may be planted 2 
feet apart, or about 7 plants for a bed of 
6 feet in diameter, or 19 plants for a bed 
10 feet in diameter. 

The rose bug or chafer must be hand- 
picked and destroyed and the leaf roller 
erushed. I do not know of any effective 
remedies for either. Disease should be 
warded off by keeping the plants in a 
vigorous, thrifty condition. A liberal 
supply of water every day during the dry 
season will greatly aid in maintaining the 
health of the plants. 

The hybrid tea and polyantha roses 
should be planted preferably in the spring, 
the hybrid perpetuals in fall or spring; in 
the fall where the location is favorable, 
not exposed and climate not too severe. 
When planting, cut back the shoots to 
three or four eyes. In spring, when the 
protection is removed, the dead and in- 
jured wood should be cut out and the re- 
maining shoots cut back to four or six 
eyes. 

Roses to be seen at their best should be 
examined in the early morning, while the 
dew is yet upon the blooms and before the 
hot sun has caused them to lose color. For 
the same reason, roses intended for house 
decoration should be cut early in the day 
and eare should be taken to eut specimens 
in the bud state or partly open—as they 
keep best and are seen to the best advant- 
age. 

The roses which I have enumerated are 
for everybody, for the country yard, city 
garden, park, estate, public grounds, large 
and small. No one can afford to omit this 
charming flower from the garden. The 
sare bestowed on it and the trouble taken 
with it will be repaid a thousand times 
and the pleasure derived from rose culture 
should not be limited to the few, but open 
to all. 

I would not give the impression that this 
collection embraces all the best roses. Far 
from it. This is only a small selection for 
a special purpose. There are hundreds 
which should be grown out of doors be- 
longing to the various families of hybrid 
perpetuals, hybrid teas, noisettes, poly- 
anthas, ramblers, mosses, Japanese, briars, 
ete. 

In coneluding, let me name, as requiring 
extra care and protettion with shelter, 
White Maman Cochet and Pink Maman 
Cochet. Requiring ordinary care, such as 
hilling up with earth and covering with 
straw or evergreen boughs: Gruss an Tep- 
litz, Baby Rambler, Caroline Testout, Kil- 
larney, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Clo- 
thilde Soupert, La France, Cecile Brunner. 
Ordinary protection, hilling up with earth: 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Marshall 
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P. Wilder, Frau Karl Druschki, Paul Ney- 
ron. 

Of the hybrid perpetual roses I have 
mentioned, I give the opinion of Rev. A. 
Foster-Melliar, author of the ‘‘Book of 
the Rose’’ 

Mrs. John Laing: ‘‘It is everybody’s 
rose, with perhaps fewer imperfections 
than any other.’’ 

Paul Neyron: ‘‘It is a good garden rose 
for those who admire a mass of petals and 
color of the peony type.’’ 

Ulrich Brunner: ‘‘ A great rose in many 
ways; free blooming and eapital in the 
autumn, hardy and of strong constitution 
and does well almost anywhere. When 
asked to recommend three good hybrid 
perpetuals for gardens, I suggest La 
France, Mrs. John Laing and Ulrich 
Brunner. ’’ 

I will close with Dean Hole’s advice to 
rose growers: 

‘*He who would have beautiful roses in 
his garden, must have beautiful roses in 
his heart. He must love them well and 
always. To win he must woo, as Jacob 
wooed Laban’s daughter, though drouth 
and frost consume. He must have not 
only the glowing admiration, the enthusi- 
asm and the passion, but the tenderness, 
the thoughtfulness, the reverence, the 
watchfulness of love.’’ 


Some of the Nurserymen’s Troubles 


Orchard planters are always ready to 
blame the nurserymen for all sorts of mis- 
haps, but they seldom stop to think that 
these pioneers in the planting business 
have troubles of their own. They are the 
victims of many unexpected calamities. A 
low temperature in winter may wipe out 
blocks of trees just ready for market, a 
high temperature may blight with the 
same loss, diseases of root and branch, in- 
sect enemies, incompetent, unfaithful, un- 
obtainable help, and hail that in a few min- 
utes may destroy the work of years are 
contentions they all have to meet; and be- 
ing in the susceptible class, a nurseryman 
would be a novelty who did not have a 
stack of unpaid bills and notes. While 
many nurserymen live, few become 
wealthy. Farmers by thousands and many 
specialists in agriculture, horticulture and 
floriculture grow rich, while the prosper- 
ous nurserymen of almost any state may 
be counted on one’s fingers. If the market 
is not satisfactory, the farmer puts his 
grain in the bin, leaves his hay in the 
stack, allows his cattle to grow larger and 
ean cold storage his fruit, but the season 
comes to the nurseryman, and in a few 
short weeks from thawing to budding it 
is hustle and sell or dig up and burn. It 
is their duty to test the value of all vari- 
eties of trees and shrubs and to possess ad- 
vaneed information on all new introduc- 
tions. They are students in meteorology, 
entomology, botany and kindred sciences. 

—Southern “Frnit Grower.”’ 








OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 
Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries. 
Write for quotations on your needs. 
Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 


The New HYDRANGEA 


ARBORECENS STERILIS 
(Hills of Snow) 
Grown especially for the mnurserymen's retail trade. 
Colored plates free. Attractive circulars at . 


J.W. McNARY, 316 W. 4th Av., Dayton, 0. 
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Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
or the Fall of 1908 and Spring of 1909 we offer 


PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, ROSES 
PECANS, FIGS, JAPANESE PERSIMMONS,: and 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFOLIA in large quantities as usual. 


Something New 

A Root-Graft Wrapping Machine, in- 
vented by W. H. Bell, the superintendent 
of these nurseries. It does the work perfectly and will 
be on exhibition at the Nurserymen's Convention at 
Milwaukee. 

SEE OUR PRICE LIST FOR PARTICULARS 

Address W. F. HEIKES, Mor., Huntsville, Ala. 














Goossens & Hellemons 
OUDENBOSCH, HOLLAND 

Growers of hardy Ornamentals, Forest 

and Avenue Trees, Conifers, Evergreens 


and Shrubs. Supply in A 1 Quality only. 


For New Trade List Apply to the 
AMERICAN AGENTS 


August Rolker & Sons 


New York, P. O. Box 752, or 31 Barclay Street 




















VINCENNES NURSERIES 


W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


Cherry 


We are pleased to announce that we will have our usual 
supply of Cherry one and two year that promise very fine. 


While we grow Cherry in larger quantities than any other 


Stock, we also have a very complete line of the following : 


Apple, Standard Pear, Plum, Peach, Roses, and 
Shade Trees, etc. 


CAR LOAD LOTS A SPECIATY 











L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar including 
1 year Whips, lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 
Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 1 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 




















R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
(SUCCESSORS TO) 


W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 
Bell Telephone connections in Office. Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md. 


OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


Peach and Apple Trees, all the Leading Varieties. 
California Privet and Grape Vines. 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 











TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 

Full line for Spring, 1908. 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Hench NUISeIy stocks 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the American trade. 

Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 

Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, ! Broadway, New York 














CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 
Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md. 





When wiiting to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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4 to 6G ft. 
200 Carthouse, 5s 800 Hyslop, 5s 200 Rolfe, 5s 1000 Transcendent, 5s 4 
100 Chenango Strawberry, '% 400 Limber Twig, 5s 2000 Red Astrachan, 5s 75 Walbridge, 3 
200 Dominie, 5s 1000 Nero, 5 1300 Red June, %s 1000 William’s Early Red, 5s 
200 Fourth of July, 5s 200 Porter, '% 300 Scott’s Winter, 5s 300 Wolfe River, 5s 
1000 Golden Beauty Crab, 5< 250 Pewaukee, % 500 Smith Cider, 5s 650 Gano, + 
1000 Hubbardston’s N. S., ' 150 Ribston’s Pippin, °s 500 Salome, 5< 200 Ben Davis, ¥ 
200 Martha Crab, % 1500 Rawles Janet, 5< 200 Tallman’s Sweet, ‘s 900 Winesap, * 
200 M. B. Twig, + 900 Golden Beauty, 1 inch ; 
t 
PEACH TREES : 
: 
1000 Crawford Late, 4 to 5 ft. 3000 Belle of Ga., J. B., 18-24 in. 500 Bilyeu, 3 to 4 ft. 200 Salway, 5 to 6 ft. i 
6000 Crawford Late, 3 to 4 ft. 1500 Bilyeu, 5 to 6 ft. 2000 Elberta, 18 to 24 inches 200 Salway, 4 to 5 ft. : 
3000 Crawford Late, 2 to 3 ft. 1000 Bilyeu, 4 to 5 ft. 2000 Ray. J. Buds, 18 to 24 inches i 
¥ 
PEAR TREES 
200 Bartlett, 4 to 5 ft. 500 Dutchess Dwarf, 3 to 4 ft 500 Kieffer, 5 to 6 ft. 100 Seckle Std., 4 to 5 ft. 
100 Bartlett, 3 to 4 ft. 1000 Garber, 5 to 7 ft. 500 Kieffer, 4 to 6 ft. 100 Seckle Dwarf, 3 to 4 ft. 
1006 Bartlett, 2 to 3 ft. 1000 Garber, 4 to 6 ft. 500 Kieffer, 4 to 5 ft. 200 Seckle Dwarf, 2 to 3 ft. 
300 Dutchess Dwarf, 4 to 5 ft. 100 Kieffer, 6 to 7 ft. 300 Kieffer, 3 to 4 it. 
200 Shrop. Damson, 4 to 5 ft. 200 Wickson, 6 to 7 ft. 200 Wickson, 5 to 6 ft. 
CHERRY TREES : 
700 Black Tartarian, 4 to 5 ft. 1000 Early Richmond, 3 to 5 ft. 2000 Montmerency, 4 to 5 ft. 200 Windsor, 4 to 5 ft. ; 
100 Dyehouse, 4 to 5 ft. 200 Gov. Wood, 4 to 5 ft. 2000 Montmerency, 3 to 5 ft. 700 Yellow Spanish, 4 to 5 ft. 
1000 Early Richmond, 4 to 5 ft. 
ORNAMENTALS 
3000 Calif. Privet, 12 to 18 in. 500 Carolina Poplars, 8 to 10 ft 1000 Norway Spruce, 18 to 24 ft. 500 Silver Maples, 8 to 10 ft, ; 
1000 Calif Privet, 18 to 24 in. 1000 Siberian Arbor Vitae, 3-4 ft, 
50000 Auto 30000 Gandy 30000 Midnight 90000 Oak’s Early 50000 Stephen’s L. Cham. 
30000 Aroma 75000 Haverland 10000 Marie 12000 Orem 20000 Southerland 
30000 Brandywine 5000 Johnson’s Early 30000 McKinley 30000 Parsons 2000 St. Louis 
30000 Bismarck 3000 King Philip 50000 Marshall 4000 Rough Rider 60000 Tennessee 
75000 Crescent 5000 Kansas 50000 Mitchell’s Early 20000 Sample 20000 Tilghman’s Fav. 
30000 Dayton 25000 Louis Huboch 10000 New Globe 5000 Superior 30000 Wolverton 
30000 Ekey 30000 Livingstone 50000 New Home 30000 Senator Dunlap 75000 Warfield 
10000 Ey. Hathaway 
Wire Your Order To-day 
’ 
F 
Berlin, Maryland 
rlin, Marylan 

















